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‘COSTS LESS THAN IRON, 
ZINC, ASPHALT OR SLATES 
& GIVES A BETTER ROOF 


The flat roofs of the premises of Mr. 
E. H. Hicks at Fulham, London, illus- 
trated above, are roofed with some 2,000 
yards of Ruberoid. This is but one of 


the many important buildings upon 


which Ruberoid is in use. 


It is the most economical and reliable 
covering for flat roofs. It is: weather- 
proof under all conditions. 


Unaffected by heat, fumes, or vibration. 
Gives equally efficient service laid on 
boards, concrete, or old asphalt, on flat, 
pitched, or curved roofs. All flashings 
and gutters afe carried out in Ruberoid. 


Our Catalogue explaining the 
merits and uses of Ruberoid, 
and illustrated with many 
types of buildings roofed by 
us during the past 29 years, 
will be sent on request. 


N\-Made-in three @blours- 
GREY, RED. & GREEN. 
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THE RUBEROID CO. LID, 
8] Knightrider St. 
LONDON 
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“BRITANNIA" — Branp. 


*PEARLINE’ 


—— Enamels —— 


White © 
all tints. 
Most 
reliable 4) 


satisfactory. 


Obtainable from all leading Decorators 
and Builders’ Merchants. 


Robt: Ingham Clark 
& Co. Ltd. 


West Ham Abbey, Stratford, 
London, E.15. 4 












































THE 


HEAPED FIRE 


DESIGNS SUITABLE FOR CASTLE 
OR COTTAGE. 


Please write, or "phone Central 1372 
stating requirements. 


‘The HEAPED Fire is acknowledged 
by the ‘Architectural. Profession to 
bé the most ECONOMICAL AND 


pr PRC IENT OPEN FIRE: in 
the World 


Sole Manufacturers : 


Bratt Colbran. & Co. 


and The Heaped Fire Company, Ltd. 
1o Mortimer Street, London, W.1 
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Church House, Beckley. 


By Nathaniel Lloyd. 


“TJ “HE north front of Church House, Beckley, is an interest- 
i ing example of the application of the Doric Order in cut 

and rubbed brickwork by a country builder. The propor- 
tions are good and the detail is carried out remarkably well, 
although lack of knowledge has thrown the designer back upon 
his own ingenuity to overcome difficulties which arose in the 
course of the work. Examples of moulded, cut, and rubbed 
brickwork are found all over England where bricks are used, 
and they are used wherever brick earths are found. Brick is 
the most widely distributed, the most varied, the most conve- 
nient, and the most economical permanent building material. 
In its present forms it is the product of ages of experience, and, 
notwithstanding the development of concrete, it is likely to hold 


-its own as the best material for buildings of moderate size, where 


these are not built in large groups. 

Although brick earths are so widely distributed, occurring in 
small pockets as well as over large areas, and although the 
Romans used bricks in great quantities for their buildings, it is 
remarkable that for several centuries after they retired from 
Iengland few bricks were made here. Even the manufacture 
of roofing tiles was practically discontinued, and it is uncertain 
when it was resumed. It was probably the destruction of 
buildings through the inflammable nature of thatched roofs 
that caused the use of tiles to be made compulsory in towns. 
Mr. L. F. Salzmann, in his very interesting treatise, ‘‘ English 
Industries of the Middle Ages,” enters into the matter in detail. 
He points out that although the use of roofing tiles was made 
compulsory in London in 1212, this was not general ; indeed, it 
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CENTRAL WINDOW. 


was not done in Norwich until as late as 1509. It appears: also 
that the necessity for the regulation of prices to prevent 
profiteering (which we find so difficult at the present time) 
when there was exceptional demand was recognized as long ago 
as 1350. In that year scarcity of labour resulting from the 
Black Death had enormously increased wages, and consequently 
prices of all goods. In 1362 a violent storm had unroofed many 
houses in London, and it was necessary, for the safety of the 
city, that a plentiful supply of tiles should be forthcoming. 
The City Council therefore exercised its powers (powers which 
it has no longer), and not only fixed a maximum price of 5s. per 
thousand for tiles, but ordered that manufacturers should con- 
tinue to make them as usual and to sell them, and that they 
should not hold them up with a view to obtaining higher prices. 
Unfortunately, there is no record whether these measures were 
successful in making available the desired quantities of tiles at 
the fixed maximum price. Authorities in the Middle Ages were 
not afraid to regulate labour also, when this seemed desirable 
for the public good; for at Worcester, in the fifteenth century, 
tile-makers were forbidden to form any guild or trade union to 
fix rates of wages or to prevent strangers from working at the 
trade in the city. Another regulation was that tiles should bear 
the maker’s mark, so that defects in size and quality might be 
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traced to him; while at Colchester, in 1477, so many com- 
plaints were made regarding the lack of uniformity of tile sizes 
that an Act of Parliament was passed to regulate the manu- 
facture. This Act required that ‘the clay used should be dug 
or cast by 1st November, stirred and turned by 1st February, and 
not made into tiles before March. Care was to be taken to 
avoid any admixture of chalk, marl, or stones . size of plain 
tiles to be 1o4in. by 6}in. by at least Zin. thickness 
Searchers were appointed (how like our inspectors!) and paid 
a penny on every 
thousand plain 
tiles. . . . Infringe- 
ments of regulations 
entailed fines of 5s- 
per thousand plain 
tiles sold.”” Thorold 
Rogers, whom Mr. 
Salzmann quotes, 
remarks: ‘‘ The size 
of the tiles is prob- 
ably a declaration 
of the custom; the 
fine is the price at 
which each kind 
was ordinarily sold 
in the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” At Wye, in 
kent, were large 
tile-works. In 1355 
the output per kiln 
was 9,850 plain tiles, 
50 festeux (ridge or 
valley tiles), 100 
“corners.” -Mate- 
rial and labour cost 
£8 5s., and the tiles 
produced sold for 
£14 5s. (plain 2s. 6d. 
per thousand, fes- 
teux 3d. each, and 
corners 1s. 8d. per 
hundred), which 
showed the manu- 
facturer a substan- 
tial gross profit. 
From about 1330 
onwards references 
to ‘“‘waltyles,” or 
bricks, become fre- 
quent, roofing tiles 
being called ‘‘ thak- 
ketyles.’’ These were 
undoubtedly reintro- 
duced from the Low 





with which they were laid, and the rough, uneven surface of the 
bricks, produced walls of good texture. In the eighteenth 
century the thickness of the joint had decreased to }in., 
although the brick remained about 2}in. thick. It is obvious 
that our predecessors recognized the beauty of thin bricks, for it 
is exceptional to find bricks exceeding 2}in. or even 22in. in 
thickness before the nineteenth century.* One realizes the 
charm of long thin bricks when one sees them used in Italy, 
where bricks measuring 12} in. by 6}in. by 1} in. are laid with a 
thick joint. It 
must be admitted, 
however, that bricks 
of these dimensions 
are unsuited for 
building 11 in. walls! 
Small Dutch bricks 
measuring 7 in. by 
3y in. by 17 in. may 
be found as far west 
as Devon. Where 
the buildings in 
which they are used 
are not partially 
destroyed, they have 
gables characteristic 
of the Low Coun- 
tries, and are known 
locally as ‘* Dutch 
houses.” The bricks 
are laid with thick 
joints, and appear 
to have been im- 
ported by water 
from Holland. 

Not only is brick 
a convenient build- 
ing material: it is 
also a_ beautiful 
material. Reference 
has been made to 
the texture effects 
produced by the 
use of rough- 
surfaced bricks laid 
with thick joints. 
It need not be more 
expensive to pro- 
duce such __ bricks 
than smooth ones, 
but the demand is 
for the latter because 
there isa widespread . 
misapprehension 
that a smooth brick 


DETAIL OF MOULDED BRICKWORK ON NORTH FRONT. 


Countries, and were 
often called ‘‘ Flaun- 
dresteill,” as in 1357, when a thousand were bought for a 
fireplace at Westminster.* ‘‘ The term ‘brick’ does not seem 
to have come into common use much before 1450, about 
which time the use of the material became general.” 

The ‘‘ Flemish” brick, so frequently adopted in work found 
in the Eastern and South-eastern counties, measured gin. by 


4+ in. by 2} in., and five courses rose 13}in. The thick joint 


* “ Flaunderistyle vocata Breke.'’ Exch. K. R. Accts., 305, No 12 


better resists the 

action of weather. 
This is not the case. We have many examples of rough bricks 
that have withstood the action of the weather in all aspects 
for five hundred years, and, not far from them, smooth modern 
bricks that are seriously eroded although not exposed for a tenth 
of the time. Probably the clay for the latter bricks was not 
tempered as prescribed in the Act of Parliament of 1477! If 


* In the House of Commons Journals, 21 March 1725-6, in a report on Brick 
and Tile making, the Committee recommended brick size should be g in. by 4} in. 
by 2}in., although dimensions of g in by 4} in. by 2fin. were suggested to them. 
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this virtue of texture were generally recognized by all who select 
bricks, the makers would soon strive to meet the demand by 
producing bricks of good colour and texture, as they have already 
met the demand for a smooth neat brick having sharp arrises. 
Having obtained a brick of character, it will be necessary to 
avoid mechanical bricklaying, the result of stringent clauses in 
contracts as to keeping the perpends and pointing—especially 
hideous tuck-pointing. Indeed, such saving might be effected 
by the abandonment of these as to provide a better brick. 

Brick is an adaptable material. There are purposes, such as 
heavy projecting cornices, for which brick cannot conveniently 
be substituted for stone ; but most stone mouldings have been 
carried out in brick, and the material has a special charm of its 
own. Where there is much moulded work, purpose-made bricks 





work carried out as he did it, one finds that he not only designed 
a good foundation, but took much more care in the preparation of 
his coating material. Apparently Wren himself was not above 
using cut bricks, coating them with cement and painting them— 
possibly the painting was a later touch. The quoins and columns 
of the principal entrance to Morden College have recently been 
found to be treated in this way, but everything else was just right : 
whereas the coated brickwork with which we are familiar is 
always bad in design, bad in proportion, and the attempt to pass 
it off as stone only emphasizes its meanness. 

During the last fifty years many buildings decorated with 
moulded brickwork have beenerected. At one time the designers 
of these were captivated by elaborate Venetian work, and intro- 
duced this freely into their designs, with very unsatisfactory 
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STAIRCASE AT GROUND FLOOR. 


will be used, but for smaller works most red bricks can be cut by 
a capable bricklayer. The number of bricks such a man can 
cut in a day is surprising, and bricks so moulded are even more 
satisfactory than those turned out of moulds by the brickmaker. 
The hand-cut moulding, like other handwork, possesses indi- 
viduality. One often finds such work on old buildings which have 
no other moulded work, but where the detail of a corbel or other 
feature has been carried out entirely on the spot by the workman, 
and was probably suggested as well as executed by him. An- 
other practice we learned from the Flemings was the coating of 
moulded brickwork with cement or mortar to represent stone. 
When one considers familiar examples of imitation stone in 
cement and stucco, one might be disposed to think that we have 


little for which to thank the Fleming; but when one examines 


results. We have, however, passed beyond that phase, and also 
out of that which succeeded it. I refer to the too free use of 
moulded bricks, which one often sees on public buildings as well 
as on domestic work. These give the impression that the 
designers were so enamoured with the possibilities and adapt- 
ability of the material selected that they were unable to restrain 
themselves from introducing all they knew and much they did 
not know into each elevation. Considerations of cost would 
probably have restrained them had they been using stone, 
upon which every moulding must be worked by hand: but 
moulds for purpose-made bricks only cost a ‘few shillings 
each, and the bricks themselves were comparatively inexpensive. 
The result was so vulgar and unpleasing that the use of moulded 
bricks went out of fashion. Such designers were like the type 
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of author who contrives to provide a sensation upon every page, 
and who wearies the reader he would entertain because he has 
not learned the value of ‘‘ quiet places.”’ 

Although East Sussex has plenty of brick earths and numerous 
brick buildings erected during the last three hundred years, 
there are few examples of moulded brickwork, such as are plenti- 
ful in other counties. At Rye there is a remarkable example 
of cut brickwork in Pocock’s School (or, as it is generally 
called, the Old Grammar School), but this was built a full 
hundred years before Church House. It is strange that these 
two buildings—one built in the early seventeenth, and the other 
during the first half of the eighteenth century—are the only 
important examples of moulded brickwork for miles round.* 
Pocock’s School is carried out in the Tuscan Order; Church 
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considered 
essential, there is increased severity, but never loss of dignity. 


as is obvious in. some, economy has_ been 
The handling of solids and voids is always capable, sometimes 
masterly, and the designers have relied upon ability for 
obtaining good results, rather than upon facilities. -If the 
gabled house of irregular form is more characteristically 
English, these symmetrical houses have become almost as 
national; they are models of what houses, and _ particularly 
small houses, should be; and, while they were built for by- 
gone generations, they require little adaptation to fit them to 
present-day needs. The architects of the houses are nearly 
all unknown. How, indeed, should they be remembered? For 
Their 
successors, the producers of the modern villa, work upon no 


each town, almost each parish, produced its own. 
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STAIRCASE AT FIRST FLOOR. 


House, as mentioned above, in the Doric Order. It would be 
interesting to learn how Church House came to be built on 
classic lines, and whether the designer was a local man. 
Yet we do know, for brick houses, some dating from the 
seventeenth century, more from the eighteenth, 
thousands up and down the country. 
many have stringcourses and cornices in moulded brickwork, 


remain in 
Some are severely plain, 


and others further features such as pilasters, moulded window 
architraves, etc., treated in the same material. 
sensible, pleasing, dignified buildings. 


They are all 
They are to be found 
in cities, in country towns, and in rural districts. 
have family resemblances, yet no two are identical. 


They 
Where, 





* There are many fine examples over the border, in Kent. 


principles beyond choosing the most garish bricks, the incor- 
poration of disproportionate bay windows, and the introduction 
of much vulgar ready-made ornament, ordered from the price 
The designer of Church House, 
like others of his period, proceeded upon sound, definite lines. 


list of the builder’s merchant. 


The entrance door opened into a large hall, at the back of 
which was a fine staircase—he realized that as fine a staircase 
as could be afforded was the important feature within. The 
four rooms, or whatever number there were, opening off this 
hall were roomy and well proportioned, inclining to square in 
For the exterior he chose bricks of good soft colouring 
or of deep rei; the dressings were of brighter red_ bricks; 


plan. 


the windows (sash windows, the woodwork of which was 
painted white) were of good proportion, those of the first 
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floor often of greater height than those of the ground floor 
(perhaps a double square, while those of the ground floor were a 
trifle less in height) ; the doorway, the importance of which he 
knew well, was ample and handsome, and was also painted white, 
with the panelled door a dark colour by way of contrast ; the 
idea of the doorway as an important central feature was 
generally continued upwards; the cornice, or eaves, or what- 
ever the treatment of the roof, had plenty of projection, and 


“eé 


ensured good shadow beneath; the roof was ample, and “‘sat 
down comfortably upon the walls”; he was not a lazy planner 
indulging in an excessive number of small chimneys, but 
gathered his flues into a few good substantial stacks, combining 
comfort for the inmates with good external effect. The result 
was a house essentially dignified in appearance, whereas the 
modern villa has no dignity whatever. That is the touchstone 


—Dignity. One may know nothing about architecture, yet one 


front of the maincornice. Above is the parapet, surmounted by 
a moulded stone coping—the only stone used. The regula guttz 
are carved out of a brick laid with an invisible joint. The same 
treatment, where it was necessary to avoid dividing members by 
thick joints, made it impossible always to bond the courses of the 
pilasters with those of the wall. The large detail photograph 
(page 33) shows the modifications and methods adopted by 
the builder. The stringcourse of three brick courses, of which 
the lowest is moulded, serves, as usual, to tie together features 
which, without it, might appear scattered. The window open- 
ings (in brickwork) at both floors are 6 ft. 2}in. by 3 ft. 5} in. 
The moulded cills give a refined effect to what is often a coarse 
and ugly feature. The woodwork of the windows is set back only 
slightly from the face of the brickwork, and contrasts favourably 
with the 43-in. reveals often required by local authorities. In 
Church House the window woodwork is set back an inch at 





FIRST-FLOOR 


may with certainty tell whether a building is good or bad 
‘* Has it 
If the reply be, ‘‘ Yes, undoubtedly it has,” then 


architecturally by putting to oneself the question : 
dignity ?”’ 
one may be sure it is good. If there be any doubt, then 
certainly it is bad. Let us examine some of the details of 
Church House with a view to ascertaining what are the little 
points which help to produce this class of ‘ national dwelling.” 
The walling bricks are grey-pink, and measure g} in. by 

>1 


4) in. by 2}in., four courses rising 11 in. The dressings are in 


bright-red rubbers. Ample wall space has been left for the 
pilasters which flank the windows. The pilasters break forward 
in front of the simple plinth; their shafts project only 2 in. in 
front of the wall surface; their capitals, of moulded bricks and 
tiles, are well proportioned. These are succeeded, as the build- 
ingjrises, by architrave, frieze, and cornice, which breaks in 


PARLOUR. 


both floors, but in many good houses of the same period one 
finds the woodwork to ground-floor windows flush with the face 
of the brickwork, while that of the first-floor windows is set 
back } in. or even 1 in. more than that at ground floor. In 
cases which I have in mind this could not have been done for 
utilitarian reasons, but must have been done entirely for effect, 
possibly with a view to avoid producing an impression that 
the upper windows were falling out. 

The elliptic head of the middle window is an interesting 
piece of gauged brickwork. The curve of the semi-ellipse is a 
good one. Instead of the voussoirs being normal, the intrados 
and extrados of the arch have been divided each into an equal 
number of divisions, and No. 1 of the intrados connected with 
No. 1 of the extrados, No. 2 with No. 2, andsoon. The effect 
is agreeable, and not so weak-looking as one might have supposed 
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it would be. The construction of the key of this arch 
must have been a laborious and anxious task for the work- 
man. It is made from the red bricks used for all the 
gauged work, and the joints are invisible. The imposts are 
each cut from a red brick; the lines of the key are carried up 
in plain brickwork to the main cornice which breaks round the 
extension, and this continues as a pilaster on the parapet, the 
coping of which also breaks round the projection. The effect is 
to form a central feature giving variety and character to the 
front. The dormers have triangular pediments which are seen 
from below. The outlook from these dormers must have been 
restricted to the back of the parapet wall, the gutter, and a little 
sky! The doorway, also carried out in the Doric Order, is large 
and wide. It is severely rectangular, and possibly this is why 
the designer introduced the elliptic and segmental heads to the 
windows. The whole front of the house suffers from the intro- 


The semi-elliptic arch, which is used so effectively outside, is 
made an important feature within, both on ground and first 
floors. The staircase, though not one of the richest of the period, 
is a handsome one, the detail of which is shown in the two 
photographs (pages 34 and 35). The ramping of the dado-rail 
is excellent, and it is unfortunate this should have been cut by 
the introduction of cupboard doors at a later date. The soffit 
of the stairs below first floor is treated as one large panel. 
The rooms on either side of the entrance are nearly square, 
as was the fashion of the time. Beyond the staircase in the 
back portion of the house are rooms of earlier type. The 
dining-room on ground floor (see illustration below) has the 
Sussex open fireplace and some old structural timbers. The 
panelled room on the first floor (see illustration, page 36) 
is lined with seventeenth- century panelling of two periods, 
has a handsome early seventeenth-century carved mantelpiece 





DINING-ROOM. 


duction of leaded lights in place of two door-panels. These 
must. have been introduced as ‘‘improvements,” but they 
are unnecessary for lighting the hall, which is well lighted 
by the staircase window and that opposite it. If panels 
were restored in piace of the leaded lights, and the door 
itself painted green, the whole would be greatly improved. 
The bay window is modern, and compares unfavourably with 
the old work. The lead rain-water pipe-heads on the east 
side bear initials and date 


Wii 
WE 44. 


The chimneys are simple in plan, the slight breaks relieving the 
severity they would have if absolutely square. The caps have 
been rebuilt, but probably the originals were also simple, as was 
usual in this type. 


and a contemporary doorcase with pierced and carved cresting, 
and two typical finials. The carving of the beam which spans 
the room is modern. 

A year or two ago some creepers which were covering the 
north front of Church House were removed. They were rapidly 
obliterating every feature, and their removal has once more 
revealed a front whose proportions, interest, and dignity are a 
joy to the educated eye, and even arrest the attention and appre- 
ciation of the casual passer-by. 

[In his last paragraph our contributor approaches a mildly 
controversial subject that is a prolific source of newspaper 
discussion. Most architects who take the trouble to make public 
their opinions on the point unhesitatingly prefer the bare wall, 
which they consider that creeping plants disfigure rather than 
adorn. On the other hand, the majority of the laity think 
creepers ‘‘ picturesque.”’] 








Some Examples of Modern Memorials.—II. 


By Walter H. 


“™’, UITE recently I was shown a reproduction of several 
( ) pages of very beautiful script of the time of 
“Henry VIII. These pages were part of the Report of 
the Italian engineer, Portinari, who, under the order of Thomas 
Cromwell, completely demolished the fair church and buildings 
of Lewes Priory, making of them more complete a ruin 
than was perhaps effected 
anywhere else at the 
dissolution of the greater 
monasteries. The exquisite 
penmanship of a man 
regarded commonly as an 
arch-iconoclast appeared to 
me a striking illustration 
of the unconscious artistry 
of a period in which all 
methols of expression 
had an «esthetic value. 
Portinari, though a child 
of the Renaissance, was 
seemingly not altogether 
insensible to the beauty 
of the buildings he de- 
stroyed, and he would 
probably have raised 
others of merit if he had 
been called upon to do so. 
It is doubtful whether 
the house-breakers of our 
own day are noted for 
their calligraphy, although 
they may be accomplished 
pianists; it is, however, 
tolerably certain they have 
no eyes for the comeliness 
of the work they level to 
the ground, and no ability 
to replace it by anything 
of charm. 

One day, _ perhaps, 
when we have purged 


ourselves of the malprac- | 

tices of modern education, 

and have tired of schemes | 

of reconstruction and pro- aS 2 


gress that hurry us to 
greater chaos and decay, 
the scales may fall from our 
eyes and we may lose the habit of breeding and perpetuating 
ugliness. Then at long last a people sensitive to beauty will 
engage another Portinari to effect wholesale demolitions among 
the dreary products of the industrial age. Great will be the 
clearance, and much secondhand marble in bad condition will 
be on the market, and pavements of the same material will no 
doubt be cheap. The inscriptions, which have not even the 
merit of picturesque hyperbole nor even a stray touch of 





A fine example of medallic relief carried out in martie. 


Godfrey, F.S.A. 


humour, will be carefully preserved and inscribed in volumes 
of dire solemnity, but the memorials themselves will be gently 
but firmly banished—all save the small percentage that have 
been based on the simple and beautiful traditions which have 

raised them out of the general ruck. 
Architecture, like a wise schoolmaster, bids us ground 
ourselves well in the 


ies on, *. i ae 
MEMORIAL TABLET TO LORD LISTER. three “R's”: Reading, 
© Mil Dated: Seen: Writiag, and arithmetic. 


First we must learn to 
read the language of 
building, and then to write 
it correctly and methodic- 
ally. Afterwards we may 
try our hands at the task 
of composition, calculation, 
and the solution of its 
special problems. Other 
architectural languages we 
can learn for their com- 
parative value and _ for 
their judicious and tasteful 
use with our own tongue, 
but experiments in univer- 
sal languages, ‘‘ simplified 
spelling,” and such unnatu- 
ral modes as the synthesis 
of mutually antagonistic 
features, must be shunned. 
If we start from an alpha- 
bet and a grammar which 
we all understand we may 
reachan intelligible expres- 
sion of common ideas, and 
the language of archi- 
tecture will not fail us, 
however inspired and lofty 
may be our conception. 

In some ways the me- 
morial to the dead, as well 
as the memorial of great 
events and of noble per- 
sons, is a more essentially 
appropriate subject for the 
eects td «6©6@ft of architecture than a 
building. It is true that 
architecture has arisen by 
means of building; it has 
found its forms and its conventions in the solution of 
structural problems; and this fact, in an age which gives 
undue importance to all questions of origin, has been advanced 
by a prominent school of thought as the be-all and end-all 
of the architect’s province. It may, however, also be urged 
that in the application of architectural forms, proportions, 
and general methods of composition to objects unaffected by 
structural conditions, the artist is free to translate the principles 

















A MEMORIAL TABLET IN BLACK BELGIAN MARBLE FRAMED IN BRASS 
Designed by Lionel B. Budden, A.R.I.B.A. The frame modelled by H. Tyson Smith. 
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and harmony of his art into 
an ideal and detached medium. 
It is as though he were sud- 
denly emancipated from the in- 
cessant and exhausting struggle 
with the obstinacy of the re- 
luctant materials of the earth 
and were given the magic power 
of projecting his visions without 
their aid on the unsubstantial 
air. The frailty of the artist 
often needs the support as well 
as the restraint of structural 
conditions to prevent his re- 
lapsing into folly and an un- 
wise use of a liberty to which 
he is not accustomed, but those 
into whose natures has_ been 
distilled the true delight of the 
unfolding of a style and all its 
excellences will be able to 
compose an architectural poem 
unrealizable in the ordinary 
circumstances of building. 

But these lofty provinces of 
design are only to be essayed 
and exposed by those who are 
visited by genuine inspiration. 
The chief need of the moment 
is that we should all—designers, 
masons, or the public as well 
as the craftsman—re-learn the 
classical 


simple elements of 


architecture, and study besides 


the many fresh and beautiful interpretations of the great models 
which men of the Renaissance were able to give by virtue of the 
infusion of medizval romanticism. 
memorials there can be no better sequence of study than by 
mastering first the problem of lettering, then the simpler types 
of framework for his tablet, and finally the selection and treat- 
In the examples of modern work 


ment of suitable enrichment. 


given in these pages, there is evidence of a real appreciation of 
the fine qualities of well-formed and well-spaced lettering, and 
also ample evidence that when the inscription is good the main 


requirement of the memorial 
has been fully satisfied. The 
chief difficulty with which the 
designer has to contend at the 
present time is almost certain 
to be his client. Committees 
are not as a rule sensitive to 
the charm of good lettering ; 
as their idea of a memorial is 
often derived from the ghostly 
crowd marshalled in the yard 
of the monumental 
so their notion of lettering is 


mason, 


sprung from the motley assort- 
ment of debased types beloved 
of the commercial and fancy 
printer. The beautiful texture 
given to a stone by the regular 
pattern of evenly distributed 
capitals is beyond their vision 
—they seek the fretfulness of 


SOME EXAMPLES OF MODERN MEMORIALS 


on the Great War A. DIQI4IST WENT) 
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THE RINGMER CRICKET CLUB 
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MEMORIAL PLATE IN SHEET BRONZE WITH LETTERING OF 
VITREOUS ENAMEL. 


Designed and Executed by the Birmingham Guild. 


And for the maker of 





TABLET IN OAK. 
Designed and Executed by the Bromsgrove Guild. 
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mixed founts, unequal lines 
and varying emphasis, ragged 
ends and painful lacuna. They 
will insist on lists of names 
being cut in columns and files 
as though the soldier must ever 
be on the march, and _ never 
stand at ease in square forma- 
tion. Such strange perversities 
of taste are an axe at the root 
of any successful memorial 
work, and here is where the 
first elementary lessons have to 
begin. An _ inflexible  school- 
master, with a square black- 
board and a piece of chalk, is 
a crying need for most of the 
committees that sit to-day to 
select their war memorials. 
With the consideration of 
the framework, and even before 
it, the question of material will 
require an answer. Stone and 
marble, metal, glass, and wood, 
can each be summoned in infi- 
nite variety from Nature’s trea- 
sury, and can take all shades 
of texture in the workshop. 
In the wide choice of material 
the present time, with its 
ramifications of foreign trade 
and its ready means of trans- 
port, is no doubt superior to 
But the 


any age in the past. 


enormously widened scope in the choice of material is likely 
to defeat every worthy aim if wisdom and taste are lacking. 
And here we are likely to fall between two stools, for com- 
merce either chooses a cheap aid unsuitable medium, or over- 
refines a lovely surface by a misdirected zeal for mechanical 
finish and perfection; whereas the artist who has learned to 
love the masterpieces of antiquity is tempted to superimpose 
an artificial tone and irregularity of which the ultimate hand- 
ling by Time is at least uncertain. 
beside the more general considerations, a curious change (or 


We have here to consider, 


is it only a_ passing detlec- 
tion?) of taste. The Greeks 
coloured their marbles, the 
medizval workers in wood 
painted their oak, while we 
have a (no doubt exaggerated) 
respect for the natural surface 
of marble and stone, for brass, 
copper, and for the various 
‘figured’ species of timber. 
It is impossible for the 
modern eye to disenchant 
itself from its delight in these 
natural qualities, which is 
probably part of the whole 
modern tendency to worship 
Nature. Yet we may well 
beware of letting these prepos- 
sessions gain too strong a hold 
on us, and, generally speaking, 
we should aim at the strict 
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subordination ofsuch materials to 
the requirements of our design. 
The artist must triumph over 
matter. He must not allow any 
question as to his indisputable 
authority to imprint his own 
mastery on his medium. If 
marble and oak look betrer in 
painted vestments than naked 
and unadorned, by all means 
use brush and pigment ; and the 
use of colour, which has already 
received a revived impetus by 
the popularity of enamel, will 
help to train the artist whose 
reliance on untouched surfaces 
is apt to discourage careful and 
thorough workmanship. 
Although on the whole it 
savours of infidelity to the most 
elementary canons of design to 
imitate age and endeavour to 
make a new object look antique, 
yet there are many effects in 
colour and in the softening of 
regular shapes which it is quite 
legitimate to reproduce for their 


own sake, and not with any 
idea of giving a false appear- 
ance of age. It was long ago 


observed that the sharp arris in 
even hard woods was liable to 
damage, and that, if the angles 
were rubbed down, an appear- 
ance of greater harmony was 
practical 


introduced with a 


provision for safety. Again, a 


dull or *‘mat”™ surface gives a quality and tone to a design 
which the freshness of newly fashioned and polished material 


renders impossible. 


treatments of glass which give a beauty and an atmosphere 
lacking in the usual commercial product, are both delightful 


‘and desirable. All these things 
we can study to our hearts’ 
content, and, if the material is 
really good in every sense of 
the word, or our use of it is 
simple, direct, and architec- 
turally true, we shall produce 
that fulfils the 
function of the memorial 


something 


namely, to outlast the centu- 


ries—and at the same time 


something fair enough for 
posterity to wish to preserve. 
And now one word on the 
question of enrichment—the 
introduction of those additional 
features which are desired for 
enhancing the effect, but which 
are so often the details which 
The 


mon architectural ornaments 


mar the design. com- 


keystones, brackets, swags, con- 
soles, and with them shields, 
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IN SHEET BRONZE AND VITREOUS 


interesting treatment. 
crests, the badges of rank and honour, even the ribbons of 








wreaths, figures or winged heads 
of cherubs, masks, vases, bor- 
ders of fruit and flowers and 
drapery—all of these may be 
very beautiful. As fine jewels 
adorn the person, berries the 
chaplet, and flowers the green- 
ery of an old-fashioned garden, 
so do these time - honoured 
architectural properties relieve 
and beautify the severities of 
pediment and cornice, and add 
light and shade to the level 
surfaces. 
even than these are the personal 


3ut of greater value 
and regimental insignia 
which should find a_ place, if 
memorial. 


war 
possible, in every 
They are the proper subjects 
for colour, fine enamels of bril- 
liant tint which will focus the 
whole design and give point to 
line of it. 
age is poor in symbolism—it 
lacks the child-spirit that de- 
lights in weaving all its joys 


every The present 


and sorrows in fanciful figures 
and fabled monsters. But the 
instinct for the association of 
ideas is still strong. Personal 
mementoes, ‘souvenirs,’ have 
been almost a passion with the 
army, and 
ribbons, and marks of every de- 


badges, ‘‘ crests,” 
scription have a warm place in 
the heart of the Services. The 
majority of these emblems are 


badly drawn, and woefully manufactured by the military ta:lor 
for ordinary use; but there are none that are not susceptible of 
Singly and associated, the regimental 


medals, form an ample armoury from which a whole system of 


decoration can be drawn, 
indeed a new and 
worthy heraldry. We should 


not lack the material for decor- 


forming 


ation if only we draw upon 
these sources with enthusiasm. 
It is not enough to carve the 
emblem as if it 
were merely affixed to the 
stone: indeed, such treatment 


regimental 


is neither novel nor inspired. 
Service insignia should become 
the basic motif of the design, 
and can be treated in a 
thousand ways, the badges be- 
ing repeated and associated 
in different combinations so as 
to form a definite scheme of 
decoration. The possibilities 
of these things are only at their 
beginning ; let every one do his 
best to develop the potential 
beauty ofan enthralling subject. 
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MEMORIAL IN WHITE MARBLE. 
Designed and executed by H. H. Martyn & Co., Cheltenham. 























MEMORIAL TABLET IN BRONZE. 
Designed by H. H. Martyn & Co., Cheltenham. A. Poynter, F.R.I.B.A., and G. H, Wenyon, M.S.A., Architects. 
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Current Architecture. 


No 


g Halkin Street, Belgrave 


Square, W. 


Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey, Architects. 


© the town house, no less than to the country house, 

one looks for dignity in the facade, refinement in 

the interiors; and it is in London, and of course 

mainly in the West district, that these qualities are most 
frequently manifest. In foreign capitals the residences are, if 
one may so generalize about them, more lavish in display, less 
dignified and reticent. Continental and American critics will 
have it that the average town house in London is typical of the 
English character—is rather frigidly austere. It may be so; 
and if both imputations are true—that the English character is 
cold and the town house is a fitting expression of it—that surely 
is a compliment, if only a back-handed one, to the architect’s 
skill in sympathetic interpretation. If our national character- 
istics appear in this particular light to our foreign critics, we 
cannot help it; nor do we greatly wish to. It follows that 
we do not want our town houses to be other than they are. In 
matters of taste—whether in architecture, or in decoration and 
equipment—it may be better to be cosmopolitan than to be 
obstinately insular, but not if to be cosmopolitan is to be 
characterless. That result, however, is not inevitable. English 
tradition in building is ineradicable, and has been always 
so powerful as to impress itself strongly on the invader. It 
assimilates foreign grace without sacrificing its native strength. 
And it surely may be taken as symptomatic of the modesty 
rather than the egotism of the national character that, in its town 
architecture—in its more important buildings, whether they 
stand for public or private life, or for business or pleasure—it is 
so reticent about its world-wide travels and experiences. Less 
inherently diffident races would flaunt their wealth and conse- 
quence in their fagades, with obtrusive insistence in the interiors. 
Ostentatiousness may be the better way, but certainly it is 
not the English way. To the traditional sedate dignity the 
modern builders of town houses conform almost rigorously. 
Cornice, angle-quoins, stringcourse, are the only decorative 
features that, as a rule, they incorporate; although occa- 
sionally they may allow themselves a little freedom in the 
adornment of the main doorway, where pillars or pilasters 
uphold pediment or hood, and where elegant tracery in 
the fanlight comes not amiss. For the rest, nice relative 
proportions of the horizontal and the vertical lines, window- 
spacing that seems inevitably right, an agreeable slope to the 
roof, and a pleasant disposition of decorous chimneys—these are 
the simple elements which the skilful architect knows how to 
combine into a delightful whole, and which the unskilful can 
With elements 
common to all, different musicians, painters, writers, architects, 


with fatal ease assemble 1 


villainous array. 
produce vastly different effects—pleasing or the reverse, or 
neither. For the Nemesis of decorum is dullness. 

A town house of recent construction in which the_ best 
traditions of simplicity and good taste are well maintained, 
and in which one seems to detect a pleasant blend, an excellent 
aroma, of French and English methods, is No. g Halkin 
Street, which was planned to provide ample and comfortable 
accommodation for a family intending to spend only a few 


months of the year in town, a large part of that accommodation 


being devoted to reception-rooms for entertaining. It was 
stipulated that the house was to be moderately large, and 
that it should include all reasonable provision for comfort. 
It was to be substantially built, of the best proportions, and well 
decorated, 

The aim has been to satisfy these requirements in the 
simplest and plainest manner possible. In the treatment of 
both exterior and interior expensive and showy materials have 
It will be seen from the illustration of the fagade 
(Plate IV) that architectural features have been reduced to a 


been avoided. 


minimum, the aim having been to produce dignified architec- 
tural effects by the most simple and direct means. 

The outside walls are entirely built of coarse hand-made 
bricks, the entrance-door—the only feature that has_ been 
designed with a view to distinctively architectural effect— 
being executed in the same material, hand-cut and rubbed. 
Only the cornice is of stone, which here gives better effect 
than brickwork, and is of more practical and durable con- 
struction. 

It is in the proportions alone of the exterior that an endea- 
vour has been made to indicate the distribution of the chief 
rooms of the house. Thus the base story, or ground floor, 
which contains the everyday reception-rooms (hall, dining-room, 
library, study), is kept moderately low, and is divided from 
the order proper by a wide, flat, projecting brick stringcourse ; 
while the floor comprising the most important reception-rooms, 
with gallery and drawing-rooms, is marked by the taller propor- 
tion of the middle row of windows. Over them are the smaller 
windows of the second floor, which contains the bedrooms. 
Nurseries and servants’ rooms are in the floor arranged within 
the roof. 

The principal staircase, giving access to the reception-rooms, 
extends only from ground to first floor. It provides wide steps 
and ample landings for easy circulation. A secondary stair, 
with lift, connects all the floors from basement to roof. 

The interior decoration, although plain, is the result of 
careful study: every ornate detail, from bead and pearl to the 
friezes in the cornices, every fireplace, being specially modelled in 
Wax preparatory to execution. The panelled decoration is of 
plaster, with deal mouldings. The fireplaces are of marble, the 
floors are of oak (except of the hall and stairs, which are of 
stone), and the doors throughout are of solid mahogany. The 
examples here illustrated (pages 44 and 45) of tasteful but 
inexpensive decoration should help to correct the common 
fallacy that effectiveness is necessarily inordinately costly, and 
that therefore post-war conditions bid us despair of attaining 
to it. Clearly simplicity and boldness of scale are by no 
means synonymous with baldness. 


The architects were Messrs. Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey, and the 
general contractors were Messrs. George Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd., 
who undertook the entire building operations, even to the importation of 
bricks. Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds; of Clapham, supplied the ornamental 
ironwork, staircases, etc., and Messrs. Farmer & Brindley were responsible 
for the marble chimneypieces. Messrs. Madeline, of High Street, Lambeth, 
carried out the interior enrichments from their own models, and the lead 
rain-water heads were the work of G. Bankart, 
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Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey, 
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FRONT ELEVATION. 
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No. 9 HALKIN STREET, W. 


END WALL OF SMALL DRAWING-ROOM. 











The walls and cornice are7of plaster, with wood panel mouldings and cast enrichments. 
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The doors are of solid mahogany, with surrounds of deal, and cast enrichments ; plaster cornice and wall decorations. 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
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during the 17th and 


O coniplex ave 


tectural practitioner to-day that it is 


hardly matter 
for surprise if 
concentration up- 
on new and iMsis- 
tent demands tn 
planning, design, 
construction, and 
utilitarian equip- 
ment has adtverted 
attention from the 
organic relationship 
subsisting between 
architecture, decora- 
tion, and furniture. 


Considerations  af- 


fecting the structure 


tend so to absorb 


all. the faculties of 


the architect, that 
at this day tt ts 
vave to find him 
sharing those final 
labours by which 
alone an effective 
ensemble can be 
achieved. 

In the past we 
shall observe that 


Decoration €& Furniture 


in England 


18th Centuries. 


the duties of the archi- acguire great works of art for the adornment 





CHIMNEYPIECE WITH MIRROR OVERMANTEL 
IN CARVED AND GILT FRAME. 


Kensington Palace. 





of his buildings, and was charged with the 


design and aisposi- 
tion of appropriate 
furniture and equip- 
age. The patron, 
foo, was no less in- 
formed, and turned 
for a while from 
watching the rise 
and fall of the 
money-barometer, or 
the cares of State, 
fo find instant 
recreation im the 
contemplation of 
objets Mart: in the 
seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries 
great statesmen were 
enlightened collec- 
tors—ruling princes 
were munificent 
patrons —kings 
Jostered the arts. 
lo-day it ts the 
custom to deplore 
the decay of crafts- 
manship—as tf the 


remedy were far to 


decoration was the proper province of the — seek, and thousands were not ennuyé with the 


architect; he was then qualified to select and labour that produces “ bread and only bread.” 
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IN CARVED AND GILT WOOD FRAME. 


Kensington Palace. 
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Decoration and Furniture 


in England during the 17th ¢& 18th Centuries. 


Decorative 


Mirrors. 


By Ingleson C. Goodison. 


IRRORS were decorative accessories of the first im- 

M portance in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
whether disposed upon the dignified and formal back- 

ground of wainscot or agreeably displayed against the sheen of 
figured damask or gay-patterned wallpaper. They vied with the 
artistry of contemporary painters in reflecting the lineaments 
and rich costumes of brave 
men and fair women, re- 


able, and so we find (page 50) a Lilliputian pane of glass eked 
out with artifice of quaint embroidery to fill a frame, or 
(Plate V) glazing bars employed to combine small sheets of 
glass into an extensive composition. 
The early history of the glass mirror is a tale of foreign 
initiative and enterprise which centres about the island of 
Murano, near Venice - 








actively identified from 





producing the _ brilliant 
assemblies of rout or ri- 
dotto, ‘ multiplying with 
industrious precision yellow 
clusters of candelabra,” or 
affording vistas through 
open doorways of enfiladed 
rooms irradiated with sun- 
shine. Gazing into their 
limpid depths we may 
evoke memories of bygone 
beauties or of old-time 
scenes which have left no 
more impress upon their 
placid superficies than 
passing clouds upon the 
surface of a lake. Their 
secrets are well guarded in 
caskets of crystal, yet the 
fashioning of their frames 
is eloquent of history— 
that rare exotic wood be- 
speaks bold transmarine 
adventure in picturesque 
high-pooped galleon, Car- 
rack, or caravel, over 
uncharted seas—that mar- a 
quetry of tulip and 
ranunculus attests the 
Dutchman’s passion for 
floriculture, and reminds 
one of the English court 
in exile, the flight of 
James, and the coming of 
the little Stadtholder—this woodwork of beech overlaid with 
plaques of silver cunningly repoussé may have enframed_ the 
image of Court favourite or courtesan— Louise de OQuérouaille or 
Nell Gwynne, ladies light and lovely, votaresses of Venus, who 
cultivated the arts by spending. We see the artistry of man 
easily eclipsing the natural beauties of material, or finding in 
each impediment of nature a motive for new fancy—silver 
mounts enhance the nigritude of ebony, or cunningly mask the 
frequent joints of tortoiseshell. To-day a sheet of silvered 
glass may rise from floor to ceiling without exciting notice in a 
clamant paragraph ; in Stuart days size was an ideal unattain- 
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EARLY STUART MIRROR IN TORTOISESHELL FRAME, WITH 
REPOUSSE SILVER MOUNTS. 


The glass has a bevelled margin which is almost imperceptible. 


1291 and for centuries 
with the fabrication of 
vitreous objets d'art et de 
commerce. Glass - making 
was accounted one of the 
noble arts or trades, of 
which there were two or 
three—honourable occupa- 
tions in which noblemen 
might engage without loss 
of caste in the eyes of a 
punctilious community, 
the hard-won secrets of 
manufacture being trans- 
mitted from father to son 
and jealously guarded 
from strangers. The risks 
which were faced and the 
turpitude displayed in 
wresting these secrets from 
their original discoverers 
would make an absorbing 
narrative. 

Sir Robert Mansell, an 
admiral in the navy of 
James I, obtained in 1615 
a “patent,” or monopoly, 
in this country for the 
manufacture of glass by 
the use of sea-coal as fuel 
instead of by the utiliza- 
tion of wood, previously 
employed for that purpose, 
and established the manu- 
facture of blown-glass mirrors in this country with the aid of 
Italian workmen. Although the Venetians endeavoured by the 
severest measures to prevent the emigration of skilled glass- 
workers to foreign countries—even, it is asserted, delegating 
emissaries to assassinate those who disobeyed their ordinances— 
these appear to have been successfully evaded by Colbert, the 
able Minister of Louis XIV, in 1665, when he induced a score 
of Venetian workmen to settle in Paris and develop there an 
industry already practised near Cherbourg, the art receiving a 
new impulse in consequence of which French mirrors soon 
excelled those of Venice in quality. In 1670 the Duke of 
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Buckingham established the celebrated glass-works at Lambeth, 
which long survived and gave the name to ‘‘ Vauxhall plates,” 
the manufactory occupying the site of what is now Vauxhall 
Square. Until the introduction of cast plate-glass, mirrors 
were made from blown cylinders of glass which were slit, 
opened out, and flattened by annealing, and subsequently 
polished, the metallic coating or “‘silvering,” giving the pro- 
perties of a mirror, being formed by an amalgamation of tin 
and mercury. 

If the back of an old mirror-plate be examined it will 
be found to display a surface resembling the colour and dull 
crystalline texture of aluminium paint; the method of sil- 
vering differed from the practice of to-day, and was far more 
subject to injury, so that survivals in perfect condition are by 
no means numerous. The 
process of silvering was 
effected by floating a layer 
of mercury over a_ thin 
sheet of tinfoil upon which 
the glass, previously made 
**chemically clean,” was 
placed, and subjected to 
pressure with the object 
of removing superfluous 
quicksilver. Not only were 
there practical limitations 
tothe size of the glass, but 
also to the area to be cov- 
ered by a single sheet of 
tinfoil, if a joint was to be 
avoided. 

Mirror plates of the 
seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries were 
almost invariably margined 
with slight bevelling, about 
an inch in width and fol- 
lowing the contour of the 
frame. This bevelling was 
performed ** by hand,” the 
inclination—because of the 
thinness of the sheet---be- 
ing very slight, the bevel 
being highly polished and 
barely perceptible from cer- 
tain points of view, except- 
ing at re-entrant mitres 
and complex curves, where 
the grinding was neces- 
sarily of greater depth 
owing to manipulation of 
the sheet. No great degree 
of mathematical exactitude was observed in grinding this 
bevelled margin, a circumstance arising from no want of skill, 
for considerable dexterity was requisite in negotiating difficult 
curvature. 

The photograph on page 49 illustrates a rectangular mirror 
with a bevelled plate, the frame being of moulded wood covered 
with tortoiseshell of reddish tint, the joints being masked by 
clasps” of gilt repoussé silver. Mirrors of this type are 
depicted in their appropriate milieu in a series of engravings 
by Abraham Bosse, circa 1635, one print entitled ‘* Les Vierges 
Folles (La Dissipation) * showing such a mirror suspended by 
what is apparently a silken cord with ornamental tassels. 
Variants of this tvpe emanated from Italy, the Netherlands, 





AN EARLY STUART MIRROR IN A LACQUERED WOOD FRAME 
The In-filling is of ‘ Stump-work ’’ Embroidery. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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and France, and they are perhaps English only by denization, 
though the pattern was long-current in this country, and 
an undertaking of no hard achievement for native craftsmen. 
Examples are to be met with framed in ebony—a favourite 
wood during the early Stuart régime—ornamented with silver 
or patterned with fine ‘‘rippled” bands and mouldings such 
as are found on the turned-wood ‘“‘standing-cups” of lime, 
maple, or lignum-vite, which are frequently inscribed with 
dates of the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Walnut, 
olive, and laburnum were other favourite woods used in the 
fabrication of this type of mirror, and as the century advanced 
the effective transverse cutting of thick veneer, which admir- 
ably exhibits the beautiful grain of walnut, developed into 
parquetry of ‘‘ oyster-pieces ’—thin slices cut transversely from 
the trunk, branches, and 
roots of the tree, exhibiting 
the annular markings of 
their structure, resembling 
the texture of an oyster- 
shell and of approximately 
the same size. These were 
cut into polygonal, circular, 
and other shapes, full ad- 
vantage being taken of the 
lighter-coloured margins in 
composing an effective pat- 
tern. The term parquetry 
is used to distinguish pat- 
terns, executed upon geo- 
metrical lines, in assem- 
blages of various figured 
woods, or of the same wood 
with the figure arranged 
in diverse directions; the 
term marquetry distin- 
guishes a more elaborate 
series of patterns, executed 
in veneer, and compre- 
hending arabesque and ela- 
borately curvilinear forms, 
flowers, birds, and more 
pictorial subjects, enhanced 
with shading and engrav- 
ing. The marquetry asso- 
ciated with mirror frames 
is usually a continuous pat- 
tern, or arranged in panels 
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Photo: V. & A.M, and ‘‘ reserves” margined 
with fine lines or banding 
and foiled with a veneer 
of highly figured or ‘ oys- 
tered’’ wood. A very 
general embellishment of these moulded rectangular mirror 
frames is the shaped cresting, headboard, or ‘‘ cape,” a species 
of pediment, if the term may be allowed, which is often 
elaborately profiled and pierced with fret-cutting. These 
crestings or headboards are of wood, about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, veneered, and stiffened on the back with two 
vertical cross-battens, which are prolonged to engage in slots 
in the upper margin of the mirror frame. That such 
crestings can readily be detached accounts perhaps for the 
fact that they are rarely to be found on mirrors which 
have survived the vicissitudes of more than two centuries 
and a quarter, and complete specimens are prized accordingly 
for their rarity. 
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Corresponding very closely in general design with the 
rectangular mirrors having broad moulded frames of ebony 
or walnut, and surmounted by elaborately shaped or pierced 
crestings as described in the foregoing, were those remarkable 
mirrors, often upwards of seven feet high and four feet wide, 
composed entirely of thick plates of silver, embossed in high 
relief and richly chased, which formed important units in those 
suites of silver furniture, specimens of which are still preserved, 
bearing hall-marks dating from the reigns of Charles II and 
William III. Furniture of this operose description fulfilled, 
Of course, no ordinary 
office, but was intended 
for presentation at 
times to convey a signal 
mark of royal favour 
or to further the nego- 
tiations of a political 
emissary. Thecitizens 
of London presented 
silver mirror, 
table of the 
same precious material 


such a 
with a 


and workmanship, to 
Charles II in token of . 
rejoicing upon the oc- 
of that 
arch’s happy restora- 


casion mon- 
tion to his kingdom, 
and both pieces are 
still preserved at 
Windsor. Evelyn re- 
cords a visit, in 1683, i 
to the apartments at 
Whitehall occupied by 
Louise de Quérouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, 
where he_ observed 
‘“‘oreat vases of wrought 
plate, tables, stands, 
chimney - furniture, 


sconces, branches, 
all of 
massy silver and out 


We read 
Elinor 


braseras, etc., 
of number.”’ 

that 
Gwyn also possessed 


Mistress 


‘“‘oreat looking-glasses” 
decorated with silver. 
Celia Fiennes, in the 
account 
through 
England, refers to ‘‘ ve 
silver roome ” at Brad- 
by at one time fur- 
nished with 
tables, and fire utensils of silver. 


entertaining 
of her tour 


A WILLIAM AND MARY MIRROR 


stands, 

The well-known suite at 
Knole Park, Sevenoaks, consists of a table surmounted by a 
superb hanging mirror, a pair of queridons, or tall stands for the 
accommodation of lights or perfume jars, and a pair of sconces. 
On the accession of the Dutch Stadtholder William of Orange 
to the throne of this kingdom the Corporation of the City of 
London presented him with a magnificent silver mirror sur- 
mounted by a cresting bearing the royal arms, supporters, and 
crowned monogram, the frame being decorated with gadrooning 
and sprays of various flowers. is still 


This mirror, which 





IN A LACQUERED WOOD FRAME. 


The shaped and saw-pierced cresting is characteristic of the period. 
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housed in the Castle at Windsor, is pronounced by experts to 
be of English workmanship, but in design recalls certain 
compositions found amongst the published etchings of the 
Huguenot émigré, Daniel Marot. 

Two accompanying illustrations mark the introduction from 
the East of a form of decoration which enjoyed great vogue. 
The frames are lacquerej upon soft wood, and embellished with 
patterns and figures executed in gold-leaf. Lacquer or lac is 
an Eastern varnish which sets extremely hard and is applied 
in successive coats upon a_ specially prepared foundation, 
raised ornamentation 
being applied in hard 
and durable gesso ; the 
craze for this form of 
decoration was fostered 


by the arrival in 
European ports’ of 
those picturesque East 
Indiamen, dispatched 


by the great chartered 
trading companies to 


China, India, and Ja- 


pan, which returned 
freighted with im- 


mense cargoes of Ori- 
ental novelties, highly 
esteemed and quickly 
imitated by the astute 
Portuguese and Dutch 
traders who first con- 
ducted this lucrative 
branch of ocean com- 


merce. 
Examples in black, 
red, green, blue, 


and yellow lacquer of 
both Oriental and 
European provenance 
are found, dating gene- 
rally from the Resto- 
ration to about the 
end of the first quarter 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: specimens have 
been encountered dat- 
ing from the reign of 
James I, and even of 


Elizabeth, though 
these are rare, and 


there was a revival of 
the fashion in the latter 
part of the eighteenth 
century. An entry in 
the diary of John 
Hervey, Earl of Bristol, 
records the purchase in 1694 of a lacquer mirror from the 
cabinet-maker Gerard Johnson, who enjoyed Royal patronage, 
and fashioned the pair of superb 
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mirror overmantels of 
exceptional proportions and elaboration in Queen Mary’s 
Gallery at Kensington which is illustrated 
facing page 48 and to a larger scale on Plate V. A description 


Palace, one of 


of this example was given in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
August 1913, quoting Mr. Ernest Law’s investigations into the 
combined authorship of this admirable composition—which 
dates from about 1690 and was the joint product of the 
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renowned Grinling Gibbons who executed the woodcarving, of 


Gerard (or Gerrit) Johnson, cabinet-maker to Queen Mary, who 
was responsible for the construction and fixing, and Robert 
Streater, sergeant-painter to the King, by whom the original 
gilding was carried out. Original drawings,* prepared about 
1694 and variously attributed to Wren and Grinling Gibbons, 
are extant, depicting overmantels of which this composition is 
reminiscent. 

An upright hanging mirror (¢emp. William and Mary) ina 
walnut frame, the upper portion of which is characteristically 
shaped, is illustrated below; no doubt this example was 


* One of which was illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 19173, 
\ugust, page 35. 
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UPRIGHT MIRROR IN A WALNUT-WOOD FRAME, 
TEMP. WILLIAM AND MARY. 


The glass is bevelled and “ brilliant - cut.” 
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originally equipped with a fretted cresting, adding importance 
to the height. It is composed of an upper and a lower plate, 
of so-called Vauxhall glass with bevelled edges; the upper plate 
is enlivened with an intaglio design in brilliant-cutting, which, 
with the bevelling, is highly polished: the reflection of every 
moving source of light flashes and sparkles in the cutting, 
and one finds in specimens of this order many pleasing devices 
compounded with great art from simple elements in these 
‘embossed ”’ plates—to use an appellation at one time current 
in trade circles. The cross-section of the walnut frame is 
ovolo-moulded, having in addition a minor moulding round 
the outer edge, and the transverse cutting of the wood displays 
the figured grain to great advantage. Later variants of this 
popular type of mirror, dating from the period of Queen Anne, 
have generally a flat frame, with a slight cavetto moulding 
next the glass and a beading round the outer edge. The 
crestings, or headboards, curve inwards at the top, towards the 
wall, a refinement for which one usually looks in vain in 
modern replicas. 

What is known as a “‘landscape” mirror was very popular 
in Queen Anne and early Georgian days, and several figure on 
this and following pages. They consist usually of a central 
horizontal plate of glass flanked on either hand with narrow 
upright plates, all three being bevelled, while the flanking plates 
overlap the centre-plate, the inner bevel on the two first-named 
being narrower, and having therefore a sharper inclination. 
Early specimens are framed in walnut or in lacquered wood, 
following which slender gilt frames adorned with gesso, in low 
relief, were popular, and later were of carved wood, gilt. The 
more ornate examples terminate in voluted ramps, and at times 
provision is made on the ramps for candle-branches of gilt brass, 
with little shaped and engraved back plates, the outline of which 
may be perceived in the upper photograph on the facing page. 

Reverting to a period slightly earlier, there are choice 
specimens of three-plate horizontal landscape mirrors, combined 
with chimneypieces, at Hampton Court Palace—in William III's 
State Bedchamber * and in Queen Mary’s Closet. The first- 
named is environed with blue glass affixed with cut - glass 
rosettes, and has a segment-headed central plate, being placed 
upon a background of oak above the boldly moulded marble 
framing which surrounds the fireplace opening. That in 
Queen Mary’s Closet is framed in oak, moulded and richly 
carved, the joints between the three mirror-plates (which are 
flush) being masked with a conventional device of cut blue 
glass. Hampton Court is rich in splendid pier-glasses and 
other fine mirrors, which well repay inspection; some there are 
with multiple-bevelled glass borders and superb carved wood 
and gesso frames. 

In the Cube Room at Sudbrook Park, Petersham, designed 
by James Gibbs in 1726-1728, is a mirror combined with a 
handsome chimneypiece of veined marble, which is illustrated on 
p- 54: the central portion is shaped like an example at Hampton 
Court Palace to which reference has been made, and bears a coat 
of arms—that of John Campbell, second Duke of Argyll—in 
enamel and gold foil. An architect who was associated with 
Gibbs at Ditchley, and with many Palladian contemporaries in 
the adornment of splendid early Georgian mansions, was 
William Kent, to whom is attributed the design of a noble 
mirror illustratel on page 55. Kent was the architect of that 
superb ducal mansion, Devonshire House, Piccadilly, which 
is about to be sacrificed ruthlessly upon the altar of a rampant 
commercialism. He designed much fine furniture, conceiving 

* Illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1913, August, page 36, and of which 


a measured drawing by Mr. P. G. Maule appears in Messrs. Belcher and 
Macartney’s well-known folio on ‘‘ Later Renaissance Architecture in England."’ 
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OVERMANTEL MIRROR IN GILT GESSO FRAME, CIRCA 1715. 


it upon a scale appropriate to the splendid houses then arising, 
and finding executants equal in virtuosity to the great occasions 
provided by his genius. Kent designed many mirrors of the 
“landscape” variety to adorn his chimneypieces, some of 
which it is hoped will be presented in succeeding issues of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: a rectangular hanging mirror and 
groups of furniture of his design from Devonshire House have 
been recently on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, but the proper place to judge his furniture— 
and indeed all furniture—is in the environment for which it was 
designed. 

The landscape mirror represented on page 56 is indicative 
of the change which next ensued. Placed over a quiet 
Georgian mantelpiece and enframed in a decorous rectangular 
panel, which is margined with orthodox carved water-leaf 
enrichment, the mirror visualizes an esthetic revolution, and 
breathes a new spirit of adventure in its strange elements and 
recurving outline-——here are no familiar items of structure, no 
mitred rails and stiles, no mouldings adorned with running- 
patterns of rose-and-ribbon, water-leaf or knurling, no accen- 
tuation of acanthus at the junctures of the four sides—instead, 
the designer seems to have been actuated only by a sweet 
unreasonableness, forcing his material into a mould as if it 
were fluescent molten metal; we grope in vain for principles, 
for the seciect of some formula which guided him in the assem- 
blage of these strange shelly elements, which appear rather 
to have grown together by the agencies of nature than to owe 
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their fabrication to the artifice of man. This style was the 
wood-carver’s great opportunity, and many captivating forms 
emerged from the operations of his deft and busy chisel. The 
gilder, too, was greatly in request, clothing the whole fragile 
architecture with his glistening sheath of gold. The enframed 
shapes of glass became too intricate for bevelling, in conse- 
quence of which this practice fell into desuetude, and the 
increasing richness of the frames no longer called for the 
augmentation of brilliant-cutting on the surface of the glass. 

In England we have been accustomed to regard the cabinet- 
maker Thomas Chippendale as the representative designer of 
this:epoch, but there must have been many who, as decorators, 
bridged the gulf between architecture whereupon the Rococo 
took slight effect, and furniture which was completely captivated 
by it. The architect Abraham Swan—if we may suppose him a 
practitioner—boldy countenanceJ the Gallic innovations of shell- 
and rock-work in designs for chimneypieces and sides of rooms 
published in his ‘‘ British Architect,’ which first saw the light 
in 1745. Isaac Ware, in precept if not in practice, deprecated 
this invasion of the French, but wrought in Mayfair for a patron, 
Lord Chesterfield, who was determined that the appointments 
of his fine house should be of the prevailing fashion. 

If we have, in the adornments of English houses, nothing 
comparable with the work, in this genre, of the French decorators 
Oppenord, Pineau, and Meissonnier, and of the architects Robert 
de Cotte, Germain Boffrand, and Charles E. Briseux, or of the 
metal-worker, Jacques Caffieri, and the joaillier, Pierre Germain, 
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OVERMANTEL MIRROR IN CARVED AND GILT WOOD FRAME, CIRCA 1730. 
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our rare survivals of the period—admittedly less ambitious in 
conception and less marvellous in technique—are still capti- 
vating. One of those tall pier- or mantel-glasses, encrusted 
with mirrors, its sinuous branches bearing long-beaked stork- 
like birds, is rightly regarded as a treasured possession by 
many a discriminating proprietor, and is a splendid decorative 
accessory when grouped with a console-table of the same 
character or posed above a long carving-table, sideboard, or 
mantelpiece of the period. 

One notes, not without amusement, that Matthias Lock, 
who published many designs closely founded on the French 
originals of Pineau, dedicates one of his series to the Right 
Honourable Lord Blakeney, Grand President of the Antigallican 
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yeirs later, was re-enacted, in spite of which the vogue for 
these useful decorative accessories continued unabated ; indeed, 
the size and importance of looking-glasses was considerably 
augmented, and tradesmen’s bills are extant which attest the 
great extravagance displayed in this direction and the import- 
ance attached to mirrors in any scheme of decoration. The 
desire for lightness, brightness, and grace in interior decoration 
and furnishing is accountable for the Chinese craze: an infil- 
tration of Oriental ceramic objects displayed high decorative 
possibilities which, once perceived, were seized upon with 
enthusiasm, and incorporated with great effect in European 
surroundings. Porcelain was the favourite decorative material 
of the Rococo in France, and porcelain determined the designs 
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MIRROR OVERMANTEL, SUDBROOK PARK, PETERSHAM. 
James Gibbs, Architect. 


Association, and the rest of the Brethren of that Most 
Honourable Order ! 

Matthias Lock, Thomas Johnson, and the firm of Ince & 
Mayhew, issued an enormous number of designs for pier- 
glasses, mantel-glasses, girandoles, and mirrors generally, which 
were constructed by furniture makers in town and country, and 
were modified to suit the purses of different patrons and the 
skill of the executant; the productions of this considerable 
manufacture are all attributed to-day to the great Chippendale, 
whose name is everywhere familiar. 

During the seventeenth century and for the first quarier of 
the eighteenth century glass was inordinately expensive; in 
1745 the heavy duty, imposed in 1695 and repealed three 


and colour-scale of this enchanting period. Chinese hand- 
painted wall-papers now decked boudoir and bedroom, and 
mirrors in asymmetric frames of burnished gold accommodated 
themselves to this caprice. Chinamen and pagodas, rock-work 
and dripping water, were the ingredients of a new style, and 
were lavishly employed upon mirror and picture-frames, china 
shelves and brackets, and ‘the many little artifices made use 
of to allure.” 

A passage in Bonnell Thornton's *‘ Connoisseur” affords a 
contemporary picture of the vogue for chinoiseries, and perhaps 
deserves citation here :— 

‘* Having occasion one morning to wait upon a very pretty 
fellow, I was desired by the valet de chambre to walk into the 
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MIRROR IN CARVED AND GILT WOOD FRAME, 


CIRCA 1725, 
ASCRIBED TO WILLIAM 


KENT. 


Victovia and Albert Museum 
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dressing-room, as his master was not yet stirring. I was 


accordingly shown into a neat little chamber, hung round 
with Indian paper, and adorned with several little images of 
pagods and bramins, and vessels of Chelsea china, in which 
were set various coloured sprigs of artificial flowers. But the 
toilet most excited my admiration, where I found everything 
was intended to be agreeable to the Chinefe taste. A looking- 
glafs, inclosed in a whimfical frame of Chinese paling, stood 
upon a japan table, over which was spread a coverlid of the 
finest chints. I could not but observe a number of boxes of 
different fizes, which were all of them japan, and lay regularly 
difposed on the table.” 

The landscape mirror illustrated at the head of the next page 
might have graced the mantel- 
piece in such an apartment, 
and would have been enlivened 
by the accompaniment of 
mantel ornaments in_ bright- 
hued porcelain or china. 

In the ‘‘ Works in Archi- 
tecture,” published by Robert 
and James Adam, many vast 
mirrors are illustrated which 
extended from the dado or the 
mantelshelf almost to the ceil- 
ing of those splendid apart- 
ments with which their names 
are identified. Many of these 
survive, fortunately, in the set- 
tings for which they were de- 
signed, and their high deco- 
rative importance may. still 
be apprehended. A great over- 
mantel mirror of the same 
character was at one time to 
be seen in the ballroom of 
Carrington House, Whitehall, 
designed by Sir William 
Chambers, whose practice was 
contemporaneous with the 
vogue of the Adam brothers. 
Both Chambers and Adam 





introduced Italian craftsmen 
into this country, and it is 
perhaps owing to the influx 
of these workmen from the 
South, who were great forma- 
tort, that the practice of mo- 
delling and casting and apply- 
ing enrichment largely super- 
seded carving in relief. Adam 
exploited a special composi- 
tion for applied enrichments; the fine scale of ornament and 
the vogue for gilding and painting prevalent during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century greatly facilitated execution 
in this less enduring manner. . 

The mirror-maker of the period did not disdain to string 
delicate festoons and pendants of ‘ husks,” borne by light wires, 
across and around fragile looking-glasses, and it is surprising to 
find such specimens intact after the hazard of long life and the 
vicissitudes of the sale-rooms. Smaller mirrors of the Adam 
period were frequently elliptical in shape, and either horizontally 
or vertically of that figure, their slight gilded frames adorned 
with transverse fluting, and margined with fine reeding and 
pearling or sharply cut Greek water-leaf., 
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MANTELPIECE WITH MIRROR OVERMANTEL FROM A 
HOUSE IN NEW SQUARE, LINCOLN’S INN. 
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The circular mirror with a convex glass was an exceedingly 
popular article towards the close of the eighteenth century and 
for upwards of a quarter of the nineteenth century. It was 
frame1 in moulded and gilded wood, usually of a hollow cross 
section, the outer member being decorated with reeding bound 
at intervals with crossed ribbons, the inner member being 
enriched with pearling; next to the glass is usually a reeded 
band of ebonized wood, and the whole composition is frequently 
surmounted by a spirited representation of an eagle in carved 
girandoles ”’ 


“e 


wood, and bears at the sides scrolled branches or 
for the reception of candles, furnished with brass nozzles and 
with drip pans of the same metal or of cut glass. In some 
examples festoons of cut-glass drops are found depending from 
the eagle’s beak to attach- 
ments on the branching arms, 
while from the drip-pans de- 
pend ‘‘icicles” of flashing 
cut-glass aglow with prismatic 
fires. Distributed within the 
deep cavetto of the frame are 
small gilded balls, the size 
of marbles, a motif often re- 
peated on the cornices of 
upright and horizontal mir- 
rors, as in the attractive 
example which is seen on 
page 58. This is a_ good 
specimen of the ‘chimney-” 
or mantel-glass of the late 
eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, and is ad- 
orned with familiar embellish- 
ments; the top member of the 
cornice is decorated with a 
half-round laurel band exe- 
cuted in composition, and 
applied; the bed-mould is a 
running band of water-leaf, 





and the glass is margined 
with reeded flats, the whole 
frame being gilded and the 
glasses bevelled. 

About 1840 the old amal- 


“ce 





gamation process of “silver 


ing” was replaced by a method 


2.7.8 9 i § { of coating glass with a deposit 


of pure silver; this at first was 
rat not so durable as the tin- 
— amalgam, and resulted in the 
fogging and crystallization at 
the lower margin with which 
all who have housed or used 
old mirrors are familiar. To-day, mirrors coated by the “‘ patent ” 
process, as it is called, are painted at the back with a pro- 
tective coating of shellac, which is reinforced with a further 
coat of red-lead paint, giving the appearance which is so 
well known. 

It has not been possible to illustrate or describe more than a 
limited selection of the elegant forms into which mirror-glass 
was wrought during the two centuries traversed by our review, 
but enough has been advanced to show that while the material 
was expensive or difficult to procure the highest talents and the 
finest workmanship were available to make it beautiful. Con- 
temporary accounts abound with references indicating the 
estimation in which mirrors were held as decorative accessories— 
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Property of H. J. Hildyard, Esq. 


AN OVERMANTEL MIRROR IN A FRAME OF CARVED AND PIERCED WOOD, GILT, 
EXHIBITING CHINESE AND ROCOCO INFLUENCES. CIRCA 1750. 


whole rooms were ‘‘ wainscoted ” with looking-glass; a back- 
ground of the same popular material was utilized in the ‘ Volery ” 
or aviary at Chatsworth for reflecting the images of gay-plumaged 
birds; at Chippenham Park Celia Fiennes remarked mirrors 
‘ve finest and most in quantity and numbers” in all her tour, 
describing piers of glass between the windows divided into panes, 
like the overmantel-mirror at Kensington Palace, an illustration 
of which forms the frontispiece to this article. According to the 
same authority glass sconces—wall-lights with back-plates of 
mirror-glass—were not uncommon in the time of William and 
Mary, and survivals attest that these were popular during the 
Table-tops 
brilliantly ‘‘ embossed ” with monograms and coats of arms, of 


succeeding reign and in early Georgian days. 


silvered glass, are to be encountered, and are exceedingly effective 
in combination with their usual environment of gilded gesso. 
One of the most pleasing and effective uses of silvered glass took 





From a House in 


the form of framed pictures, painted in full colour upon a 
mirror background, favourite subjects for which were Chinese 
scenes and figures, the highly conventional treatment of which 
rendered them particularly suitable for the purpose—in com- 

ination with narrow frames of lacquer, or of Chinese blackwood, 
or of gilt wood carved with Chinese motifs, their high decorative 
value in appropriate surroundings was readily perceived and 
justly appreciated. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that carved frames designed 
to accommodate pictures do not make suitable mirror frames : 
contrary to the effect of a picture, a mirror plate gives an 
impression of depth to which the enframing woodwork requires 
a nice adjustment, but there are capital antique exemplars 
in which a mirror and a picture are combined in one frame with 
the happiest results imaginable. These were designed usually for 
surmounting mantelpieces or side-tables—combinations of the 
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New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


OVERMANTEL MIRROR IN A FRAME OF CARVED WOOD, PAINTED, 
EXHIBITING ROCOCO INFLUENCE. CIRCA 1745. 
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triple-plate landscape mir- 


ror or upright  pier-glass 
with decorative pictures in 
which the subjects are 
treate | 


flower and fruit pieces by 


conventionally 


Jean Baptiste Monnoyer 
(who. worked for 
Mary III), bird-pieces by 
Jan Weenix, sea-pleces by 


(like the 


Queen 


Peter Monamy 


capit il ex imple in the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensing- 


ton), or compositions of 
classical ruins by Panini 
woo.- 


enframel in light 


work decorate! with gilt 
gesso, in which the slight 
ornaments are effectively 


burnishel. = Gesso, with 
which so many splendid 
mirror frames of the Queen 


Anne 


lished, is a composition of 


period are embel- 
fine whiting, glue, parch- 


ment-size, etc., which is 
applied to the woodwork 
a brush in successive 
coats till a 


prepared, upon which the 


with 


ground is 


design is built up in layers 
and the 


raised pattern contrive | in 


with the brush, 


several planes with beauti- 
The 


design is then sharpened in 


fully softened edges. 


engraving tools, the sunk 


> 
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Property of Maj.-General Bird, D.S.O., ete. 


CONVEX MIRROR IN A GILT FRAME. 


parts by means of fine carving and 
the climax of Waterloo. 
(To be continued), 


eroundwork being diversified with 


en a 














ARES S33: 














hatching, scaling, punch- 
ing, or matting, performed 
while the material is still 
elastic; the entire surface 
is then usually gilded and 
the softly raised pattern 
highly burnished. 

The gilding of all wood- 
work is carried out after 
careful preparation upon a 
thin foundation of gesso, 
which is employed to soften 
the minute asperities that 
elsewhere appear so slight 
but are curiously magni- 
fied when a_ surface is 
gilded. 


During the English 


‘‘Empire” period many 
extremely dignified and 


effective decorative mirrors 
were designed, the orna- 
ments being usually exe- 
cuted in composition or 
in gilded brass. The style 
from the 
delicate and graceful to the 


Was a reaction 


severity and magnificence 
of republican Rome; it has 
that this 
was essentially a warlike 
style, reflecting in its orna- 


been remarked 


ments — casques, helmets, 
eagles, wreaths, etc.—the 
employments of the pe- 


riod, the influence of 


Napoleon's campaigns being dominant in design long after 








Property of Maj.-General Bird. D S.O.., etc. 


OVERMANTEL MIRROR IN A GILT FRAME. 


The ornaments are executed in composition, 
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CARVED WOOD AND MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE, SOMERSET HOUSE, LONDON 
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The Practical Exemplar of Architecture: 


Somerset House, London: The Chimneypiece in the Registrar- 


General’s 


HIS admirable chimneypiece which adorns a charmingly 
decorated apartment on the first floor of that 
north-eastern portion of Somerset House adjacent to 

the Strand, is constructed of carved painted wood enclosing 
slips of reddish-hued veined marble. The architect’s original 
drawings of the ornaments—including the novel Ionic pilaster 
capitals- -have happily been preserved, and it is hoped to present 
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CHIMNEYPIECE IN REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S 


them in a further issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, both 
as models cf effective draughtsmanship and elegant design. 

The present building, or rather aggregation of buildings, 
known as Somerset House, replaces an older structure once the 
Thames-side palace of Protector Somerset, to which extensive 
additions were made during the first decade of the seventeenth 
century by Inigo Jones. A description of old Somerset House 
just prior to its destruction will be found in John Northouck’s 
‘*History of London” published in 1773, the project for the 
rebuilding being on foot within two years. The north block of 
the new building provided accommodation at one time for the 
reception of the Royal Academy of Arts, the Royal Society, and 
the Society of Antiquaries, in all of which institutions King 
George III was actively interested, the apartments reserved for 
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Office. 


the use of these societies being specially designed to meet their 
requirements and embellished in a manner befitting their state 
and dignity.* 

Chimneypieces and mantelpieces were objects of particular 
solicitude on the part of Sir William Chambers, who remarks of 
the magnificent examples then in vogue: “ In this particular we 
surpass all other nations, not only in point of expense, but 





OFFICE, SOMERSET HOUSE, LONDON. 


likewise in taste of design and excellence of workmanship.” 
Many of his designs were executed by the able hands of sculptors 
such as Wilton, Bacon, Nollekens, and by the woodcarver 
Thacker, for distinguished situations and discriminating pa- 
trons. He was assisted at Somerset House by his protégé, the 
gifted painter and draughtsman, Giovanni Battista Cipriani. 
Dr. Johnson, writing for the benefit of Mrs. Thrale, described 
the apartments of the Royal Academy at Somerset House as 
“truly very noble,” the exhibitions being graced by pictures 
of the most eminent artists of the period, among whom 
were Reynolds, Gainsborough, Cosway, Beechey, and Richard 


Wilson. 


« «« Somerset House Past and Present.’ KR. Needham and A. Webster. 








Westminster Cathedral and its Architect. 


I’ Mrs. Winefride de l’'Hdpital had been moved by the 
| promptings of filial piety alone to write an account of her 
father’s life and work, a slender booklet might have served 
her turn. Such memoirs, usually printed ‘for private circula- 
tion only,” are esteemed and treasured by a few personal 
friends, but are so written as to possess but little interest for 
the general public, even when the subject is a person who has 
attained to a certain degree of celebrity. Mrs. de l’Hopital 
would have been justified in planning her book on the small 
scale of the private memoir if her father had not designed 
Westminster Cathedral. True, he did much good work 
beside ; but there is very little exaggeration in asserting that an 
architect never becomes popular until he has built a cathedral, 
or some structure that the public will accept in lieu thereof 
say the Whitehall Cenotaph, which made famous in a day, 
through the least of all his works, an architect who had been 
for years designing buildings that, while to his fellow-architects 
they proclaimed him a master of his art, got him but little fame 
among the ‘‘ many-headed.” 

If Bentley cared nothing for popularity, nor even for fame, 
because he cared so much for his art, he nevertheless could not 
have withheld his approval from this full-dress biography, in 
two portly volumes; to which distinction he has attained 
through his art, but mainly through that stupendous manifesta- 
tion of it which became possible when he was selected to design 
Westminster Cathedral. The men capable of turning so grand 
an occasion to such glorious account are even more rare than 
the opportunities for it; or let us say, rather, that the hour and 
the man do not always coincide—the great man for the great 
work is not invariably at hand at the psychological moment. 

That Bentley was the right man to build Westminster 
Cathedral is proved by the event, by his having designed the 
grandest building of modern times. His daughter's singularly 
candid biography of him does not so much as hint that he was 
foreordained todo this work ; but it shows, without labouring the 
point, that his life, from his earliest years, was an undeviating 
though unconscious preparation for it and step-by-step progress 
towards it. Even his apprenticeship to a builder helped to fit 
him for the great task that crowned his career—gave him 
the assured technological mastery that enabled him to achieve 
the final glorification of brickwork. 

Born at Doncaster on 30 January 1839, the third son among 
the seventeen children of Charles Bentley, wine merchant, and 
of his wife Ann, John Bentley came of a sturdy Yorkshire stock, 
which had been settled in Doncaster for more than a century. 
When he was fourteen, a fine old church of which he was 
passionately fond was destroyed by fire; and the boy, who knew 
every stone of it, was able to construct, chiefly from memory, 
a cardboard model of it that was perfect in every detail. Even 
earlier than this, he was extremely fond of watching the local 
carvers and joiners at work; and when Sir G. G. Scott, 
commissioned to rebuild the church — that of St. George, 
Doncaster—appointed a local mason as clerk of works, Master 
John Bentley, who was a favourite with the mason, haunted 
the site, and, having a talent for drawing and a good knowledge 
of workmanship, made himself very useful in the office and on 
the job, explaining the working drawings, setting out full-size 
details, making templates for the masons. ‘* He was even trusted 
to measure up the foundations for the great central tower.” 
And this in the sixteenth vear of his age! 


It was then thought to be time for him to choose a career. 
He wanted to be a painter; but his father, as a business man, 
scorned the idea. John must make up his mind for work of a 
more practical and less speculative character. While waiting 
for it he was allowed to assist, as a sort of under-clerk of the 
works, in the repairs of Loversall parish church, the architect 
who thus had the honour of becoming Bentley's first employer 
being George Gordon Place, of Newark and Nottingham. That 
was in 1854. Early next year John entered the engineering 
shops of Sharpe, Stewart & Co., of Manchester. He remained 
there but a very short time, for in June of the same year he was 
apprenticed to Winslow and Holland, builders, of Bloomsbury. 
Richard Holland, admiring the boy’s extraordinary skill in 
drawing, suggested that he should become an architect rather 
than a builder, and got him an introduction to Henry Clutton, 
a prosperous ecclesiastical architect to whom Bentley was never 
articled, but with whom he remained as an improver for rather 
less than three years. Captivated by his principal’s enthusiasm 
for early French Gothic, Bentley produced, in 1858, what was 
probably his first essay in ecclesiastical design—a church, “of 
Lombardesque type, in red brick with stone banding, with an 
imposing campanile-like tower ’—a clear foreshadowing of 
Westminster Cathedral. The drawing was shown at the first 
exhibition (in March 1860) held by the R.I.B.A. in its then 
new quarters in Conduit Street. Bentley took no further part 
in competitions, which he always vehemently denounced. A 
year later he exhibited at the Royal Academy for the first and 
last time, his contribution being a coloured study for a chancel. 
Magnificent draughtsman and fine colourist that he was, he 
should not have hidden his light under a bushel. William 
Burges, who was in Clutton’s office when young Bentley entered 
it, had, it is assumed, much influence on the youth's ‘esthetic 
development. 

In these early years Bentley helped on important domestic 
work, like ‘‘ Quantock,” the Tudor mansion for Lord Bridge- 
water, and Minley Manor House, Farnborough, in Louis NI 
chateau style; but ecclesiastical work took up most of his time, 
and his assistance was so highly valued that Clutton offered him 
a partnership when he was only twenty-one years old. It was 
a tempting offer to a youth without means, but he had the 
courage to refuse it and to commence practice on his own 
account. At first he had ample leisure to study the casts in the 
old Architectural Museum in Cannon Row and the tombs in 
Westminster Abbey. He was fortunate in forming thus early 
his friendships with the Westlakes, Napier Hemy, H. W. 
Brewer, W. A. Purdue, and W. Butterfield. Bentley was 
received into the Catholic Church in 1862 by Cardinal Wise- 
man, taking then the name of Francis in addition to John. He 
did not marry until he was thirty-five years old, his bride, 
Miss Margaret Fleuss, being fourteen years younger. By that 
time he had built up a good practice. Always physically 
delicate, although of apparently sturdy frame, he was a passion- 
ate worker who overtaxed his strength. He died suddenly on 
ist March 1892, before his nomination for the Royal Gold 
Medal could be confirmed, and before the prospect of his being 
elected A.R.A. could be realized. Although these honours did 
not materialize for him, he was happy in the assurance that 
they awaited him—that, in the opinion of his fellow-artists, he 
had earned them. Like most men of genius, he had a high 
opinion of his own merit, but rejoiced to have it confirmed. He 
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may even have felt, what is no more than the truth, that his 
work at Westminster proved him one of the world’s great 
masters in architecture; and all his minor works point to the 
same conclusion—-that, with his skill in decorative as well as in 
architectural design, with his masterly knowledge of the acces- 
sory arts and crafts—of frescoes, stained glass, mosaics, iron- 
work, furniture even—he was comparable for versatility to the 
giants of the Early Renaissance. 

Mrs. de l’Ho6pital’s book is an important addition to the 
literature of architecture; for not only has she given a very full 
account of the inception of Westminster Cathedral, with the 
trials and triumphs that it brought its architect ; she supplies 
also fairly full memoranda of his smaller work, ecclesiastical and 
domestic. The illustrations are copious and beautiful; but we 
should have liked to see more plans, as well as a few rough 
sketches showing how the artist shadowed forth his ideas. 
Other personal touches are by no means lacking, and from them 
we derive a vivid impression of a singularly noble-minded man 
of genius, his little faults being as faithfully set forth as his great 
virtues. 


“Westminster Cathedral and it Irchitect. By Winrefride 
? Hopital, In tz volumes. Ilvzh 160 v/rations. London: 
Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Row. Price £3 3s. net. 


Publications and Catalogues Received. 


* Popular Handbook for Cement and Concrete Users.” By Myron H. 
Lewis and Albert H. Chandler. Second edition. Hodder & Stoughton. 

“Economic Farm Buildings: Systematic Planning, Improvement, and 
Construction.” by Charles P. Lawrence, F.S.1.: with an Introductory Not 
by Sir Thomas Middleton. ‘The Library Press. Ltd. 

* New Standard Build‘ng Prices for the Use of Architects, Civil engineers, 
Builders, Contractors, ete. By Lieut.-Col. T. E. Coleman. ce he Be 


Spon, Ltd. 

“The Concrete House.” By G:. W. Hilton, Architect. EB. is By, Ds 
Spon, Ltd. 

* Building Construction : Advanced Course.” ‘ 
Mitchell. Ninth edition, revised and enlarged, with about Soo illustrations. 
b. ‘Tl. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn 


Glass Manufacture.” By Walter Rosenhain, B.A.. D.Se.. F.R.S. Second 
edition, larvely re-written. Constable & Company, Ltd. 

* How to Estimate: Being the Analvsis of Builders’ Prices.” By Jol 
Rea, Architect and Surveyor. fourth edition, revised and enlarged, with 


more than 4oo illustrations. Bb. T. Batsford. 


*Ideal Boilers, Radiators, Accessories. National Radiator Company 
Limited, Hull. 





* The Cottage Window.” Illustrated by H. M. Bateman. The Crittal 
Manufacturing Company Ltd.. Braintree 
* English Eighteenth-Century Sculptures in Sir John Soane’s Museum.” 
By Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I With 21 istrations. Soa 
Museum. 
Sny of these publications and catalog may be inspected in the Reading 
Technical Jourvnals, Ltd., 27-29 Tot Street, Westminster. 


Correspondence. 
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An Early Adam Building at High Wycombe. 


WitTH reference to the notes on the Guildhall and Market 
Hall at High Wycombe (page 26 of our January issue), 
Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, F'.S.A., Curator, Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, writes to us as follows :— 

‘The question of the Market Hall at High Wycombe has 
been cleared up. The architect was Henry Keene, who preceded 
Robert Adam at Bowood. The other building —The Shambles— 
is an early work of Robert Adam, alteration of an existing 
octagonal market-house, but the whole has been since altered. 
I am proposing to give this latter work in the book on Robert 
Adam now in the press.” 
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Symphonies in Stone. 
By Bart Kennedy. 


WHENEVER I have wandered into a strange city, I have gone 
to see the cathedral. For the cathedral is always a beautiful 
place. And Ihold that a beautiful place is ofall places the most 
utilitarian. It is of more value to those around than the drab, 
useful places of commerce that too often mean slavery. Beauty 
and harmony are the only things that are worth much in life. 

If I were asked to say which cathedral impressed me most, 
of all I have ever seen, I would say the cathedral of Toledo in 
Spain. That is indeed a place most glorious. It has wonderful 
windows, and the light within it changes from moment to 
moment. Ever is there going on within it a splendid symphony 
of moving colour. The light weaves and weaves within it. It 
is a place that seems vast as a world—a sublime world of har- 
mony. On one of the great walls is a giant picture of 
St. Christopher. But perhaps one of the most beautiful things of 
all is the Altar of the Transparency. This is a glorious blend 
of designs in dazzling white, and in many colours and shades, 
that rises and rises till it unites with and is lost in the light of 
the roof far above. 


beautiful. 


The Altar of the Transparency is strangely 
But the wonder of the giorious cathedral is the light 
the transcendent, shining, changing light. 

The cathedral that comes next to my mind is the cathedral 
of York. 
ind immenseness. 
light of the north. 
pl ice 


Herein is an effect of strange solemnity and vastness 
The light that comes in is the grey, subdued 
This old, reverend, restrained, beautiful 
Perhaps it impressed me more than any other cathedral 
I have seen in England. 
That such places of wonder and beauty as cathedrals should 
arise from the hand of man shows that within him lives a god. 


These glorious symphonies in stone! They are the expression 


of the splendour of man’s soul and intellect. 

At times I have stayed in the quietude of a cathedral, and it 
has seemed to me as if the world had gone. It has seemed as 
if the sounds of the strife of life were lost in some illimitable 
distance. Herein one might collect oneself. Mysteries of 
one’s soul and mind would be revealed. 

The beautiful soft lights that shine in cathedrals! Often 
[ have looked up at them and marvelled. They change and 
change, going on their way ‘as a melody. And the mighty 


organ-sounds that sweep through cathedrals! And the voices 


that rise in hallowed song! And the glorious pealing of the bells ! 
\nd the ceremonies enacted in the cathedrals! Significant are 
they. They have evolved from out the very root of life itself. 


The 


strife and their ugly places of commerce! Dread and ruthless 


ore 


y 
~ 
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t towns of the world with their noise and their 
war goes on in them in times of so-called peace. A war in 
which the weapon used is cunning. A war worse than the red, 
open war of violence. Ever is it being waged in these great 
towns of the world. It goes on without cessation. 
{nd in these towns the cathedrals arise. There are the 
sanctuaries to which one may go from the throbbing unrest. 
They are the harmonious expressions of the genius of man. 
Their presence shows that all is not dark in human destiny. 
They are the heralds that tell of a coming higher and nobler life. 

These glorious symphonies in stone! These harmonious 
places of meditation and calm! In themselves they are a lesson 
to those who rush fitfully through life, gaining nothing that is 
worthy of possession. In them shine the beautiful lights. In 
them live the glorious sounds. In them are enacted the signifi- 
cant and wondrous ceremonies—the ceremonies that are replete 
with meanings that man has forgotten. 








The Nation’s War Paintings at the Academy. 


T this exhibition of the major portion of the Imperial War 

A Museum's acquisitions there is work to suit all tastes. 

There are veritable masterpieces and striking tours de 

force hanging cheek by jowl with deplorable inanities, equally 
valueless as records and as art. 

There is no need to indicate the bad bargains; they jeer at 
one from the walls, and are almost the only works that have 
been selected for praise by a certain type of critic. This said, 
let us enjoy the feast of art set out in the galleries. In Gallery 1 
the bluff countenance of Lord Plumer, by Sir W. Orpen, R.A., 
almost startles one with its lifelike frankness. Near at hand 
are one of Mr. Hughes Stanton’s very convincing landscapes, 
‘‘Lens, 1918,” and “‘ The Bridge, H.M.S. 
one of the best of Mr. P. Connard’s contributions. 


Melampus,” quite 
A very 
original and brilliant marine, ‘‘Torpedoed Tramp Steamer,” 
with a Cornish sea and sky and cliffs well rendered, is by the 
late Mr. G. S. Allfree. Next to it hangs Mr. I. Dodd’s par- 
ticularly tense ‘* Interrogation.” 

Mr. Charles Pears, whose work maintains an extraordinarily 
high standard, shows, in Gallery 2, ‘* H.M.S. Furious,” amazing 
alike in its beauty of colour and for its revelation of accurate 
knowledge of all the necessary components of a marine painting. 
Another fine study of an effect in nature hangs near by in ‘A 
German Attack on a Wet Morning,” by Mr. H. S. Williamson. 
Next to it is the wonderfully expressive ‘‘E 44 Making an 
Attack,” by Mr. P. Connard. 

In Gallery 3, and elsewhere, may be found soldiers and 
sailors and nurses masquerading (on canvas) as ventriloquists’ 
puppets, as portions of rusted iron girders, as vari-coloured 
bladders, and as bits of crumpled waterproofed paper. But 
there are also a fine portrait of General Tyrwhitt, by Mr. Glyn 
Philpot, A.R.A.: 
Judean Hills,” by Mr. Henry Lamb: an extensive view over a 


a very accomplished ‘Irish Troops in the 
pallid landscape which appears to be rallying from shell-shock 
in ** The Old German Front Line, 1916,” by Mr. C. Sims, R.A.; 
and ** Heavy Artillery,” a remarkable picture by Mr. Colin Gill. 
In this work, notable for fine draughtsmanship, the artist has 
committed the anachronism of painting the circumstances and 
details of twentieth-century warfare in the manner of an Italian 
of the fifteenth century. 

Much the same incongruity is a feature of Mr. E. Seabrooke’s 
Next to Mr. Gill’s 
picture is Mr. Sargent’s magnificent work, ‘t Gassed,” of which 


“ Bombardment of Gorizia,” in Gallery 4. 
we have spoken on a previous occasion. Worthy companion to 
it is the truly great painting, ‘‘ In the Gun Factory at Woolwich 
Arsenal,” by Mr. G. Clausen, R.A. 
play of sunshine under varying conditions, Mr. Clausen has 


A master at rendering the 


surpassed himself in this work, and has shown once and for all 
that it is not by cheap eccentricities in handling that atmosphere 
and light are most brilliantly conveyed. 

In the next room (4) the following canvases attract particular 
attention, viz.: ‘* The Staff Train at Charing Cross Station, 
1g18,” by Mr. A. Hay ward: a solidly painted ‘* Capt. A. Jacka, 
V.C.."° by Mr. C. Gill; ‘The Great Mine, La Boisselle,” with 
its strange colouring: a portrait of ‘‘ The Artist” and a ‘‘ Flight 
Sergeant, R.A.F.,” with its splendid modelling and wonderful 
comparison of tones on oilskin and leather, by Sir W. Orpen. 

In Gallery 5 we may see why Mr. Cecil King is to be con- 
gratulated on having leapt into the front rank of our marine 
painters if we will examine his ‘Copenhagen, December, 1918,” 
and his most beautiful ‘*Libau Harbour, Jan-Feb, 1919.” 


‘ 


Also in this room are a ‘ 


Lancashire Fusilier,” ‘55 c.c.s. QO. 5,” 


a ‘‘ Hero of the 8th Queen’s,” and ‘ Back to Billets ”°—some of 
Mr. E. Kennington’s fine manly presentations of soldiers. 
Another figure painter who never fails to convince us _ is 
Mr. G. Holiday ; his ‘‘ Observation Post” is in this room. Next 
one notices remarkably strong wash-drawings of ‘‘The Long 
Gallery, Hertford House,” and of ‘‘ Hertford House, War 
Time,” by Mr. F. G. Unwin. 

A fine effect of the glitter of sunshine on the sea is rendered 
in Mr. W. E. 
1918.” 


Arnold-Forster’s ‘‘ Americans Arriving, July, 
Sun and heat, again, and their tiring, parching effect 
on dust-choked troops, could hardly be better conveyed than in 
Mr. H. S. Williamson’s ‘* Route Nationale.” 
types are to be seen in Prof. Rothenstein’s ‘An Indian V.C,.” 


Sound studies of 


and Mr. R. Schwabe’s ‘‘ Shepherdess.” 

Fine examples of Mr. H. Rushbury’s war-time studies in 
London are his ‘‘ Night Watch in the Dome” and the ‘‘ Memorial 
Service to Capt. Fryatt in St. Paul’s,” and, in Gallery 9, his 
surprising ‘‘ Washington Inn, St. James’s Square.” Finally, 
there is an interesting ‘‘ Baalbec”” by Mr. J. McBey. 

In Gallery 6 one admires the decorative sense displayed in 
Mr. W. Bayes’s ‘‘ Battery Shelled,” while regretting the artist’s 
unwillingness to dispense with eccentricity in the treatment of 
his shadows in cubes and squares. He scores a genuine success 
in his fine composition of ‘*‘ Landing Survivors from a Torpedoed 
Ship.” It is a detail in a work of such good colour and line 
that his boat would be too frail to withstand a wave. 

Had Mr. C. Nevinson but shown more sensitiveness to colour 
in his ‘‘Grey Harvest of Battle,” he would have added a fine 
quality to a stirring picture. In his repellent ‘‘ The Doctor,” he 
certainly conveys successfully the unpleasantness of the situation. 

“The Doiran Front,” by Mr. W. T. Wood, shows an inter- 
esting stretch of country brilliantly lit by the evening sun. 
Miss Clare Atwood’s ‘*‘ Devonshire House, 1g18,” proclaims an 
artist keenly alive to all the beauties of colour and form 
presented by her subject. 

Gallery 7 is devoted to the truly magnificent records of 
Mr. Muirhead Bone and of his brother-in-law, Mr. Francis Dodd. 
Suffice it to say that they have filled a gallery with superb 
drawings of great value both as works of art and as documents. 

In Gallery 8, Mr. C. Nevinson’s ‘ Reliefs at Dawn” strikes 
a solemn note, just as the busy, glittering scene in Mr. C. 
Bryant’s ‘‘ Camouflaged Leave Ships” strikes a gay one. 
‘Burnt and Wounded in a Battleship 
after Action” rings true in its clever and sensitive way. Equally 


Mr. Ian Gordon’s 


telling by reason of its straightforwardness, is Mr. G. Rogers's 
** R.A.M.C. Stretcher Bearers.” 


c 


Ot War. 


Both fully convey the horrors 


For positively wonderful subtlety of colour and drawing one 
should examine ‘‘H.M.S. Courageous in Dry Dock,” “ Pay- 


night,” ‘**Corner of Dockyard” (all at Rosyth in winter), and 
the splendid ‘‘ Steam Pinnaces at Hawes Pier,” by Mr. Pears. 

Works that should not be overlooked are: Mr. E. Dade’s 
realistic ‘*Convoy Passing Whitby High Lights” (seen from 
the cliffs), Mr. Philpot’s fine portrait of Admiral Sturdee, and 
the breezy ‘‘ Airship 9” by Mr. A. E. Cooper. Further on are 
a fine little view of Arras, in low-toned greys and drabs, by 
Mr. Hughes Stanton; a brilliantly observed aeroscape, a ‘‘ Mist 
Curtain,” by G. R. Solomon; and ‘‘St. George and the 
Dragon,” the captured Zeppelin L lying wounded in the 
Thames, a rather old-fashioned-looking-picture—-and none the 
worse for that—by that up-to-date and poetical marine-painter, 
Mr. Donald Maxwell. 
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Makes Cement Waterpr 


PONDS AND RESERVOIRS. 


Ornamental Ponds, Tanks, and Reservoirs for drinking water and for many 
commercial uses, including the famous eighteen million gallon reservoir at 
Winnipeg, Canada, have been rendered or concreted in Pudloed cement. 


Reinforced concrete tanks are cheaper than any other large tanks, and absolutely non-porous 


when Pudlo is mixed with the cement. 


Reservoirs ar romically mad utevtight if Pudlo is used in the cement venderings oy in the concrete. The usual neat 
cement vendering 1 evry (ta to crack and crace It is als vfenstve 
SIMPLE SAFE ECONOMICAI 
SIME Lf Jn Ws a se 4 201 QO! 1A 4e 
mp Wa I ded Cellars, leakin Tat ath Garage | Concrete Buildings, ete. 
Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agent:, the Office of Works, the General Post Office, etc. 
Tested by Fa Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese and 5 rnmet id the most eminent experts. 
As} i I 


BRITISH! and, apart from Patrictism, the Best! Manufactured solely by KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO., Lrp., Market Square, King's Lynn. 


i . NERK-GREENWOOD, Managing Director. 





























THE NATION'S WAR PAINTINGS AT THE ACADEMY. 


Among the best things in Gallery g are the delicately 
coloured pictures by Prof. Rothenstein. There are his view of 
“Huy, Belgium,” one of the most romantically picturesque 
places in Europe; his fine ‘‘ Ypres, the Cloth Hall”; a ruined 
mansion, ‘‘ Talbot House, Ypres”; ruined trees, ‘‘ Havrin- 
court ”; and a ruined church at ‘* Bourlon.” 

Then there are the wonderfully spontaneous and luscious 
sketches by Mr. J. Sargent, R.A., which constitute an artistic 
treat; distinctive views of ‘‘Oostdinkerque,” by Mr. G. 
Dechaume, and of ‘‘ Bourlon Wood,” by Mr. H. Tonks. 

Gallery 10 is devoted to the brilliant work of Sir J. Lavery, 
A.R.A. As is the case with Mr. Sargent, Mr. Bone, and 
Mr. Dodd, where all is so excellent it is difficult to select a parti- 
cular work for special praise. An example of another fine and 
intrepid artist is to be found in the next gallery (104), where 
Mr. G. Spencer Pryse’s ‘‘ Fall of Ostend” hangs among a most 
interesting collection of war lithographs. 

In Gallery 11 are more of Mr. Pears’s marvellous marines, 
such as ‘** The Germain Fleet at Anchor off Inchkeith,” under an 
appropriately angry sunset ; ‘‘ Camouflage, H.M.S. Fearless,” a 
bit of camoutlige im excelsis; and a superbly painted sky, 
‘*Dazzled, Camoufliged Battleship,” in her delicate lilac suit, 
ploughing through a mighty raging sea all grey and cream 
colour; and his ** Shipping the P.V.’s.” 

A lady, Miss Isabel Codrington, scores a great success with 
a most complicated and accomplished work, startling in its 
realism, entitled, ‘‘Cantine Franco- Britannique, Vitry - le - 
Frangais.”” Similar qualities by that past-master Stanhope 
Forbes, R.A., are splendidly displayed in his ‘* W.R.N.S. 
Ratings Sailmaking” near by. ‘* The Green Crassier, Lens,” 
by Mr. Oppenheimer, shows us, in pathetic manner, a country 
tortured almost to death. ‘* Crashed,” by Mr. W. T. Wood, is 
notable for its fine sky. 

The sculpture in the Central Hall is of an exceptionally high 
order. Witness the splendid ‘* Camel and Cacolet ” and ‘‘ The 
Two-handed Seat,” by Mr. Bb. Clemens; the spirited friezes, 
‘‘ The Battle of Ypres,” by Mr. C. S. Jagger, and ‘* Gunners” 
and ‘‘ Fragment,” by Mr. G. Ledward. ‘‘ The Tin Hat,” by 
Mr. J. Epstein, shows a very typical head of a British fighter. 

The Lecture Room contains a most able work by Mr. A. D. 
McCormick, ‘* W.R.N.S. Officer and Ratings,” a fine record of 
facts; ‘‘ Outside Charing Cross Railway Station,” by Mr. J. H. 
Lobley; a very fine presentment of the ‘‘ Operating Theatre, 


Endell Street,” by Mr. Austin Spare; ‘‘ The Navy in Baghdad,” 


by Mr. Donald Maxwell, full of astern glitter; and some of 
Miss Anna Airy’s great, virile pictures of busy workshops. 
Perhaps the best. of these plucky canvases is her ‘‘L Press, 
Forging the Jacket of an 18-in. Gun.” 

In the South Room, outstanding examples of fine colour and 
drawing, which at the same time fulfil the conditions of supply- 
ing valuable records, are Mr. O. Moser’s *‘ Transferring a Cot 
Case to H.M. Hospital Ship Somali, off Helles”; ‘‘ The Attack 
on Zeebrugge,” by Mr. C. Turner; the very accomplished 
‘‘ Asher Creek, Mesopotamia,” by Mr. S. Briault; some well- 
handled scenes in Baghdad, by Mr. V. C. Boyle; and ‘‘ The 
Hotel, Nieuport Bains,” by Mr. E. Handley-Read, a picture of 
desolation. 

In the same room, by Mr. Maxwell, are ‘*M.L. 248 
Entering Tyre,” full of the mystery of sundown, and the excel- 
lent ‘‘“M.L.’s Off Sidon.”” By Mr. Spare are such first-rate 


works as the ‘‘ Dispenser, Endell Street Hospital,” and the 
Operation on a Slightly-wounded Man.” Mr. Cecil 
Aldin’s splendid picture of horses in an old barn, ‘* Women 
Employed in Remount Depét,” is a veritable triumph for its 
popular artist, 


poignant 


In the Small South Room one notices such strong drawings 
as ‘The Wrecked Mine Shaft” and the ‘“‘ Villa Belle Vue, 
Etaples,” by Mr. A. Hill; some good sound etchings—‘‘ The 
Belfry, Bethune,” the ‘‘ Eglise St. Vaast, Armentieres,”’ and the 
“Fosse dite de Bracquemont ’—by Mr. J. Strang. 

By Mr. McBey, whose ‘‘ Hodgson’s Horse at Aleppo” 
attracted us in the preceding gallery, are his fine ‘‘ Dawn 
Camel-patrol Setting Out” and “ Ras el Ain.” 

A group of talented lady artists contribute an original and 
valuable series of coloured modelled groups which rightly attract 


considerable attention. 
STRAIGHT. 





Pictures of Etaples. 


Nor very far from Boulogne the river Canche slides out into 
the Channel, a torment of pine-clad, wind-tossed sandhills on 
one bank, the woods of Le Touquet and the coquettish villas 
and tall sentinel lights of Paris-Plage on the other. A short 
distance back, up the treacherous estuary, lies little old-world 
Etaples, the home port of a fleet of stout fishing smacks. In 
Etaples, Mr. and Mrs. Austen Brown, two of its many artist- 
lovers, have lived for years. At 95A Regent Street, upstairs, is 
the Macrae Gallery, its walls hung with tokens of Mr. Austen 
Brown's love for the little French village. In the olden days 
Napoleon stayed in Etaples supervising his arrangements for 
the invasion of England. The Canche was full of barges 
and other vessels whereby to encompass our destruction. <A 
painting of his house, humble for a city, grand for this village, 
hangs in the collection. 

Doing what they could to help the Allies, the Austen 
Browns stayed in Etaples through the Great War; so that not 
only to the art-lover, but to the many whom war has familiarized 
with the spot, the delightful pictures shown in this exhibition 
must appeal. Treated somewhat conventionally, with dark 
outlines apparently put in with a fine brush, these pictures 
are water-coloured in a rich and breezy manner on fawn- 
coloured paper, giving a very true impression of the little fisher 
town. 

Pleasant it is to see once more the beamy boats in ‘‘ The 
Marine Quarter,” and in ‘ Noon, Fishing Quarter,” with the 
quaint row of houses looking over the water, the narrow-fronted 
ones squeezed upwards into an additional story; ‘‘ The 
Market,” full of bustling buyers and sellers, seen under a 
lowering sky, the whole rich effect most cunningly rendered ; the 
equally queer jumble of ‘‘ Houses on the Place,” the charming 
composition of ‘‘The Town Hall,” with its appropriate 
mackerel sky, and the curving, inconsequent Rue de Rosamet. 
Then there is a sketch of the funny old windmill which 
dominates the place, and the quaintly domed church presiding 
over its own particular duck-pond ; and, most taking of all, the 
scene along the shore at ‘‘ Low Tide,” where we see the tired 
boats leaning all ways, taking a well-earned siesta on their soft 
bed. In the suburbs Mr. Brown has found lovable subjects at 
‘‘Le Touquet,” where, through a screen of pine trees set on 
the sands, the fisher-fleet sails are espied sailing on brilliant 
blue water past the distant town. There is another first- 
rate composition showing the boats passing ‘‘ The Light- 
houses.” 

One of the most delightful spots in the neighbourhood 
is Camiers. In ‘‘The Lake, Camiers,” the beauty of the 
scene is ideally conveyed, with its fairylike trees and shep- 
herded flock. 

STRAIGHT, 
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Building - Construction - Decoration 
Central Heating - Electric Lighting 


Sn frm of Higgs & Hill, Ltd., dates back 
50 years; but while Tradition is a great asset, 
modern methods and reputation must go hand-in- 
hand with it, if ‘Tradition is to be preserved. 


3» 


The Company’s premises cover 35 acres. ‘They 
are equipped with modern woodworking ma- 
chinery; engineers’ and pattern shops; fibrous- 
plaster works; concrete block and beam plant ; 


and an electric section for light and power, etc., etc. 


Modern and efficient office administration controls the 


works, with separate costing staffs for each department. 


A special staff of expert workmen 
deals with the decoration and jobbing 
works, so that clients for whom contracts 
have been executed may have their 


small gobbing work efficiently handled. 


HIGGS © HILL, Limited 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 


LONDON, 5S.W.8 


Telephone No. Brixton 2340 
































Chronicle and Comment. 


Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


Architecture and Citizenship. 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo asks, in the course of a long letter to 
‘‘The Times” of 2g December, why the lay Press, the pulpit, 
and the practical educationist do not make adequate use of 
architecture as an interesting and effectual means of imbuing 
the citizen with a heightened sense of civic values. The correct 
answer to the question is—Because, alas! these teaching and 
preaching agencies share the particular ignorance of those whom 
Mr. Ricardo would have them instruct. Lack of knowledge 
implying lack of appreciation, the general public had become 
indifferent to architecture; and, as this public apathy reacts on 
the architect and his work, every effort should be made to 
counteract it. It is therefore the more gratifying to see so 
many signs of a revival of interest in architecture among ‘the 
people who count.” 


Roman Remains at Ham Hill. 


At Stanchester, near the Ham Hill stone quarries, the 
foundations of a Roman villa have been unearthed. Extensive 
Roman remains were long suspected to rest under the soil in 
this district, as fragments of tiles and pottery had been turned 
up by the plough, and systematic digging has now disclosed 
some interesting remains of what must have been an important 
villa. 


Scottish Architectural Societies Unite. 


The architectural societies in the five great Scottish cities 
have become chapters of a central institute which is in alliance 


with the Royal Institute. To term an affiliated society a 
‘‘chapter” is a happy idea that has been borrowed from 
America. As a writer in “The Architects’ Journal” was 


prompt to remark, “several chapters, though they may not be 
in complete agreement one with another, are firmly bound 
together,” and ‘‘ chapter ” is therefore a word of good omen for 
unity in the entire profession. But whether or not this term be 
adopted in England, its use in Scotland marks an approach to 
unity of which so striking an example is certain to affect the 
similar issue that is soon to be decided on the hither side of the 
Tweed. 


No Housing Monopoly. 


Mr. Lloyd George, addressing a special conference of the 
Building Trades Industrial Council, gave a very welcome assur- 
ance of the Government’s recognition that ‘‘they could not 
concentrate the whole energies of the building trade on building 
cottages; there were factories, workshops, repairs, and the 
essential demands of industry to be attended to, and there were 
middle-class houses.” Quite so; and that was the dynamic 
reison for releasing building from all Government control. 
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CHRONICLE AND 


Memorials in Churches. 


The Bishop of Chelmsford has issued a belated, but still 
valil, protest against the recklessness with which incumbents 
and churchwardens, ‘ with absolutely no knowledge of archi- 
tecture, put up unsuitable war memorials in churches.” It is 
quite unnecessary to set up memorials of such a character or in 
such a way that they ‘‘spoil the architecture of a church,” as 
the bishop has found to have been commonly done in Essex. 


Soun expert advice and superintendence can be had in plenty. 


English Origin of Early American 
Architecture. 

A very informative account of the development of American 
architecture during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was given by Mr. H. D. Eberlein, B.A., in the form of a lecture 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. 
Mentioning that the change from casements to sash windows 
was very general throughout the Colonies about 1720, he said 
that a close examination of the Colonial architecture of that 
period would show that ‘‘a precedent for every bit of it” 
would be found in England. In the Southern States, which 
were mostly people1 by immigrants from Surrey, the methods 
common in that county are to be found, and the slightly 
different methods seen in other parts of America are traceable 
to different counties of England. The architecture that began 
about 1720 was absolutely Georgian, except for slight local 
adaptations to environment; and several London churches— 
Mr. Eberlein instanced St. Martin-in-the-Fields and St. Mary- 


COMMENT (continued). 


le-Strand—had almost their exact counterparts in New York. 
In America, he said, the small house and the moderate-sized 
house had been hitherto neglected ; but it was the small house 
that would give complexion to the country, and the demand for 
it had been greatly increased by post-war conditions. 


Acetylene Lighting. 

The problem of country-house lighting in situations remote 
from gas or current was considerably simplified by the intro- 
duction of acetylene gas, and we are pleasantly reminded of the 
fact by a well-produced catalogue of acetylene fittings from 
Mes-rs. Imperial Light, Ltd., who show some interesting illus- 
trations of plant and accessories, as well as views of houses in 
which these have been installed. 


Rising Vapours under Ground Floors. 


The recommendation of the National Housing Council for 
an impervious layer to be placed under all floors will save future 
generations much expense by preventing dry rot from attacking 
the wool floorings of cottages. Dry rot needs moist air to 
develop its costly destruction of timber. Rising dampness is 
most effectually checked and held back by a_ waterproofed 
cement floating placed over 4in. of concrete, which latter need 
not be made very strong. 





REIGATE SAND—Clean, sharp pit sand, 5s. per yard 
loaded on rail at Reigate Station; any quantity; or 2s. gd. 
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Albert Road Sand Pit, Reigate. 
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By Royal _" Patent, 
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“ HYGEIAN ROCK” 


Building Composition 
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The Composition sets almost instantaneously, so walls may 
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